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Once in a while... 


... one of your salesmen gets 
in to see, to sell some top ex- 
ecutive in a big company. 

It’s the chance he’s been wait- 
ing for. Because top executives 
usually have the final say on 
what to buy — and when. 


Once every month... 


.. + FORTUNE gets in, is wel- 
comed by top executives who 
pay well to see and read it. 
And your advertisement in 
FORTUNE can sell your product 
to such men because FORTUNE 


is their authority on business. 


Leading advertisers have found KORTUNE 
a quick, sure way of reaching the men who 


have to be sold. These advertisers know that 


many of the most important executives of this 
nation read FORTUNE, and they know that 
FORTUNE Readers Read The Ads. 


FORTUNE 135 East 42ND STREET, N.Y.C. 


* And here's another newcomer: MA&AZOLA's 
buying THIS WEEK. and getting BOTH“ 


* Let's look at the FIGURES: 


Look at your own sales figures. Where are your best outlets, 
your biggest sales? Probably concentrated in a relatively few 
key markets. THIS WEEK, unlike other national magazines, 
concentrates on those markets, with a thoroughness no other 
magazine can approach ... and with an “extra attraction” 
that allows you to buy THIS WEEK, and get— 


* 


Both Coast-to-Coast magazine cire ial of over 5.200.000 
families ... and new spaper cone entration that ave rages 1 in 
every 3 families in 24 key markets. * Both rich magazine 
color at less than 4¢ per family per page ... and newspaper 
flexibility that pe rmits local copy changes to fit each market. 
* Both magazine interest (top-notch fiction and articles for 
all the family) ... and newspaper local influence that makes 
dealers cooperate, makes consumers read, shop, and buy. 


The boys who “know how to pick em” are buying ‘THIS WEEK, 
and getting BOTH! 


JuLy 15, 1937 


WHO's Tall Corn 


Out in Iowa on still, hot nights you can hear the corn growing. 


That is a pleasant sound right now to Iowans, for they are intent 
on keeping a championship title at home. 


Radio station WHO, Des Moines, is sponsoring a National Tall 
Corn Sweepstakes with $275 in cash prizes, but with infinitely 
more reward in honor. Any farmer in the United States or Canada 
who grows the tallest stalk of corm can win top prize, $100. 
lowa, however, wants like the mischief to match, or surpass, the 
world’s record of 18 feet, five and a half inches set by a Scott 
County, la., farmer in 1925 


Col. B. J. Palmer, president of Central Broadcasting Co., oper- 
ator of stations WHO and WOC, sponsored the ‘25 contest. The 
record stalk is now displayed in WOC’s headquarters in Daven- 
port When this contest is over WHO hopes to have a larger 
exhibit than its sister station. 


Exactly when that will be only the Weather Bureau can predict. 
Corn, even with the tenderest coddling, ripens only at the behest 
of sun, wind, and rain. With favorable weather, though, WHO 
expects to show the winning entry at its Crystal Studios at the 
Jowa State Fair, held the last week in August. 


Pent house terrace farmers of Manhattan are hereby warned that 
“each entry will consist of one stalk of corn which must be 
mounted on a board to protect it; each entry must be at least 14 
feet tall, or over. That rules out the runts, and, Iowans will 


maintain, eliminates all except lowa mighty stalks 


Dear Old Golden Age 


Have you Grampaw’'s gold toothpick, which he wore on his 
watch chain, tucked away in an attic trunk? And that four-caret 
locomotive headlight tie-pin that Father got in a trade for a six- 
bladed knife? Not to mention the Diving Venus cuff links you 
won in the raffle at the Firemen’s Clam-bake? If you still own 
these objects of art you are the lucky one. For lo: 


“The return to a Golden Age in men’s fashions which will see 
American men wearing costume jewelry as extensively as in the 
1890's was predicted by S$. Rae Hickok, nationally known maker 
of men’s accessories, at the conclusion of the 54th semi-annual 
sales convention of the Hickok Mfg. Co. in Rochester, N. Y. 


“This Fall will see a phenomenal revival of the French cuff 
shirt. Cuff links featuring colored settings of precious and semi- 
precious stones will be in particular demand, with the well-dressed 
man needing at least three sets, in shades of blue, red, and amber, 
to go with his shirt wardrobe.” 


We are digging up Uncle Adonijah’s cateye thumb ring and 
cameo shirt studs to dude ourselves with, come Autumn. If you 
think we ain't agoin to lead fashion’s parade, you'd better go way 
back and sit down. Twenty-three for you, skidoo! 


Old Glory Sales Are Up 

Alarmists who fear that the nation is becoming less patriotic 
should find comfort in the news that sales of flags in this country 
are increasing. This word comes from Annin & Co., of New 


York, said to be the oldest flag house in the world. During the 


first nth and twentieth; 
advanc: Entered a 
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first six months of the company’s current fiscal year, which 
started December 1, sales have been approximately 50% higher 
than during the same period last year. 


The upcurve isn’t confined to sales of Old Glory, but it also 
takes in many other types of flags and banners sold by Annin. 
There is an increasing demand for state and local emblems, for 
yacht and_ political 
flags, and for flags for 
such organizations as 
the Rotary, Lions, and 
Kiwanis clubs. 


One favorable trend 
is the marked interest 
the college crowd is 
again showing in felt 
pennants bearing the 
names of their locai 
alma maters and the 
Greek letters of their 
fraternities and sorori- 
ties. Sales in this line 
began to drop about a 
decade ago and had 
remained consistently 
low until the recent 
sharp upturn. 


{dd America’s “Biggests”: 
flag. 


Sales of flags for Stx-stery 
automobiles, both the 
small silk ones and the latge felt pennants, are also showing a 
nice increase. During the last two months there has been a de- 
mand for holders for four, five, and six small flags for the fronts 
of automobiles. Changes in automobile design affect flag-holders, 
and Annin & Co. is now working on an improved holder especially 
made for streamlined radiators. 


Founded by Alexander Annin, a ship chandler, more than a 
century ago, Annin & Co. was established in its present form in 
1847, and incorporated in 1910. It has supplied flags for many 
famous historic occasions. 


The firm made all the flags for the Cup Defender, the Vigilante, 
which defeated the English yacht Valkyrie in the International 
Yacht Races in October, 1893. 


World's Fairs in this country always bring a boom in the flag 
business. In 1853 Anmnin made a large flag for the Crystal 
Palace at the World’s Fair in New York. The best individual 
customer the firm has had was the Texas Centennial which gave 
representation to all the six flags that have waved over that state 
during its checkered history. Texas used more flags for its two 
fairs than Chicago did during the Century of Progress Exposition. 
Indications are that the World’s Fair to be held in New York 
during 1939 will outdo all other past expositions in the use of 
flags. 


An order for a $1,000 flag causes only a slight flutter at Annin’s. 
In 1909 the Catholic Church bought a cardinal’s flag for $2,500, 
a high price as flags go. Last Summer the firm made a hand- 
some flag for Father Divine, known to his followers as “God.” 
It was a sky blue banner with a picture on it of Father Divine, 
and plenty of hand embroidery and real gold leaf decorations. 
It was relatively small, only 40 by 60 inches, and it cost $500. 
The largest flag the company has made was for J. L. Hudson, 
Detroit department store, for an Armistice Day celebration. Each 
stripe is seven feet wide, and the stars are six feet in diameter 
its dimensions are 90 by 270 feet, and when unfurled it covers 
half a dozen stories of J. L. Hudson's frontage. 


According to Annin, the biggest collection of flags produced 
for one particular occasion was displayed on Fifth Avenue, in 
New York, during the Fourth Liberty Loan Drive; their whole- 
sale value was about $52,000. 


Time was when the biggest demand for flags was for the Fourth 
of July. Nowadays, however, Memorial Day brings about the 
greatest demand, and the Fourth of July ranks second. Armistice 
Day is third on the list of flag-waving days in the U. S. 
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Increased incomes of Newark and 
North Jersey families are sky-rocket- 
ing tax returns. Payments of 1936 in- 
come taxes for the eleven northern 
counties of New Jersey the first two 
quarters of 1937 are 53% better than the cor- 
responding period of 1936. 


In cold cash, it means $33,631,054. In sales jar- 
gon, it meahs over a million metropolitan pop- 
ulation with more money to spend for more 
things. It’s opportunity! 


Get into this market, put The NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS behind your product or 


service, and swing some of this wealth and 
profit your way. 


Newark Evening News 
Aliwcrps Keachel Home.” 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, IN C., General Advertising Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


The Annin factory, located in Verona, N. J., produces an av- 
erage of 3,000 flags a day, which are sold mainly through dis- 
tributors to a wide range of outlets. 


Panda Andy 


Who said there’s only one giant panda in America? Not long er 
ago much to-do was made over the arrival in this country of a 
baby specimen of the rare raccoon-bear from Tibet. Pandas today 
in Chicago are selling at $1 for a nine-inch size to $5 for a 20- 
incher. 


“Su-Lin,” the baby panda at Chicago's Brookfield Zoo, is not 
responsible for this unlimited panda birth rate. It’s all “Andy” 
Rebori’s idea. Andy, architect and artist, is credited with origi- 
nating the Streets of Paris for the Chicago World’s Fair, and 
many other commercially profitable notions. Recently he walked 
into Marshall Field’s store and hunted up a head man. 


“I've got it,” said Andy. 
“Got what?” 
“Panda.” 


Then he explained: Toy pandas, black and white with brown 
eyes, made out of deep-piled plush, or something like that, for 
the kids, or to put on boudoir dressing-tables. Marshall Field 
executives agreed, “You've got something there,” and commis- 
sioned their best toy maker. Pandas began to roll off the as- 
sembly line. 


But not before they'd talked it over with the Brookfield Zoo, 
still owner of the one and only /ive panda in captivity. Upshot 
was a three-way split of profits, MF, the Zoo, and Andy. 


Su-Lin, at the Zoo, is a lonely little girl, and all little girls 
wee S Qj yed r love dolls. Field’s, confounding the assertion that corporations 


5 times a week 


are soulless, sent a plush panda out to her. Su-Lin gazed in 
wonder, tweaked an ear, then hugged it to her. Plush pandas are str 
fine playmates for real pandas. They're taking movies of Su-Lin Its 
and her new friend. Looks like the Dionne quints have com- 


petition. ar 

y : = - 
T h a t SS) Ww h a t Cc I n c I n n a t . Credit Panda Andy > lork. 
Rebori with one more ii 


advertisers think of WKRC 


Happy Thought. He 
plucked it right out of 
the air. 

wxkrc has more local advertisers eee 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
oe of Chicago, ‘after 
negotiations with the 
zoo, have brought out 
their own version of 
the Panda. 


than any other Cincinnati station. | 


More than half of them use wrrc 


five times every week. | 


By Air Clipper. 
(Later) Mandel Bros., 
ditto. 


Sixty-nine percent of them use 


wrrc fifty-two weeks a year. 


Upon such facts as these wxrrc has built 
its reputation as Cincinnati's first local 
station. If you want more facts, consult 
WKERC or any office of RADIO SALES. 


WKRC CINCINNATI. 5000 WATTS, DAY; 1000 WATTS, NIGHT. 


Owned and operated by Columbia Broadcasting System. Repre- 
sented by Radio Sales, New York, 485 Madison Avenue; Chicago, 
410 North Michigan Avenue; Detroit, 902 Fisher Building; Los 


Angeles, 5939 Sunset Boulevard; San Francisco, 601 Russ Building. 


Lying on her back, Miss Su-Lin; above, her new toy. 
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Authority 


What Business Week Says has served as an intro- 


duction to many a business conference — a basis 


for sales meetings — a guide to executive planning, 


decision and action. 


Newspaper editors, whose job it is to know the NEW YORK.—The 1937 farm mar- | 


results are counted, -wii | 
ave been the richest pince | 
ording to a’ report in the , 
siness Week. This 


relative value and importance of news, have made 
BUSINESS WEEK one of the most quoted maga- 
zines in America. During the first five months of 
1937, BUSINESS WEEK was quoted more than 
2,500 times — by the great metropolitan dailies of 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit — by the 
progressive papers of Danville, Va., Wausau, Wisc., 
New Bedford, Mass... . 

Confidence in BUSINESS WEEK'S authority, re- 
peatedly expressed by men who know, lays a 


foundation essential to productive advertising.* 


BUSINESS WEEK 


The Executive's Business Paper 
330 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


BUSINESS WEEK ranks among the first ten magazines in 
America — Weekly, Monthly, Women's, Farm — in total 
advertising pages based on Printers Ink figures. 
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Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


Advertising One cf the most pointed replies 
, Media Affect Cigarette Sale eeKae #9 - received to the articles in the June 1 
By Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor, SALES MANAGEMEN1 

. and 15 issues (‘Is the R-P Act Oper- 

Full Coverage of One Market vs. Partial Coverage of Two.................. ; 69 : 
The fifth of a numbers diatribes by Brass E. Tack ating to the Advantage of Private 
Southern Pine Industry Fights Price Competition with Advertising re 11 Rather than National Brands?’’), 
Distribution in which grocery jobbers blew off 
Working with Your Sales Agent to Build Volume and Pronts ' a steam about the effects of a certain 

T/ third thre articl / J] hn H. Frederick, disistamt Py ° ° - . P 

a RS famous piece of national distribution 


legislation, came from Fred J. 


I Acts Are I Nat Drug Trade § i8 Wright, publishers representative of 
r , i SALES M ( \ \ , ° - ¢ - 7 
; St. Louis. You'll find Part I of 1t 
be Market Re Cort ; liches 
in this issue. You'll agree that he 
s I H Ss Deba I Tra R-P Acts 5+ 
‘ has uncovered certain vulnerable 
so Y I P Bra An Answ Kras Or 5 
By Fred J. Wig spots in the jobbers’ point of view. 
General y 
. I S M 1 the Tax-Ey g States . 
I ut { , Co 1a? m th § D ! 
t ; By August 15 SALES MANAGE- 
! rr 15 7 : 
c. - MENT editors in six cities will re- 
Markets port on how the drug jobbers teel 
I I Drug ¢ [ Who ¢ ts Fores >l'ree 18 about the effects of the R-P Act. 
P luct Design We shall let them speak just as tree- 
pangning ' ly as the grocery men did 
» cs Al 1s 
Does the Moss-Grown Catal Need a Dose of Sales Punct 7 . 
By Saund: No? 
How § I ( IGA Dealers Mercha {2 We've asked Bill Ingersoll to 
M New \ 000 D s Fil 32 write, for the next issue, a reply to 
Sales Campaigns Macy's on their stand on price con- 
> a . hh > ? 
Ra y P! Craze Is § Selling, N Luc 24 trol. Watch for it 
By lL r B, ¢ 
4 
l Bet Sales O i Alber Crowded Dog | 1 Fiel« : e 
By Mand E. Brid , 
D« nents and Services * } 
, ( To you who have queriea us as 
rt ng ampaigns ‘ P ° . o> 5 
=a : ‘ . os 76 to the whereabouts of Gertie & Dot: 
Me \ 63 - F 
The gals have been vacationing, but 
Organiz Nev OR ¢ . 
> Let 71 they're expected back, for appear- 
The Hum Sid ? ; p ; 
Tl Pp ance in these pages, during August. 
e Scran OE, srwih ed wal csrerenebms ae weds 22 
a 74 A. R. HAHN. 
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Yy Cut “distribution suena Yf 


A Ma must a in terms of squads, not 
armies. A banker must think in terms of dollars, 
not millions. A sales manager must think in 
terms of naborhoods, not states. It is the logical 
first step in the elimination of waste. 

Here is a new book that reveals a new approach 
to market analysis — Market Coverage by Nabor- 
hoods — published by Criterion Service. 


accurate — up-to-date. 


It is 
It breaks down every 


city and town in the United States and Canada 
so that thinking in terms of naborhood: units 
becomes feasible. 

For more than twenty years, Criterion Service 
has been posting displays in naborhood retail 
shopping centers only. As a result, its field men 
know their cities and towns by naborhoods and 
this book is compiled out of their vast experience. 
It is available to any sales manager for the asking. 
But ask quick! And on your letterhead. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


Selective Poster Advertising in Naborhood Shopping Centers 


JuLy 15, 1937 


420 Lexington Avenue 


, New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS 
of 


PICKING ON NEW YORK 


v 


One of our advertisers has just finished an analysis of his dealer tie-up ads sold and pub- 
lished by newspapers in the last quarter.... For each $1 invested in DEALER ADVER- 
TISING he checked 132 lines of space which dealers bought. 


Where did the ads appear? .. . In papers large and small, but particularly in the smaller 
centers where his national advertising was weak. But did that mean in sections where pur- 
chasing power is low? It did not. 


New York is generally considered a pretty fair market. Retail sales per capita were $410 
in 1935 . . . But retail sales per capita in the first 25 cities from which the advertiser in 
DEALER ADVERTISING received clippings were $604 in 1935. Taking New York’s per capita 
as the base, 100, here’s how the small cities compare: 


Mt. Vernon, Ind. - - ( 5,035) 87 Huntsville, Ala. - - - (11,154) 130 
Ada, Okla. - - - - (11,261) 127 El Reno, Okla. - - - (9,384) 109 
Colfax, Wash. - - - ( 2,782) 217 Harlingen, Tex.- - - (12,124) 110 
Childress, Tex. - - - ( 7,163) 125 Gainesville, Tex. - - ( 8,916) 77 
Sulphur Springs, Tex.- (5.417) 111 Tyler. Tex. - - - - (17,119) 231 
De Queen, Ark. - - ( 2,936) 69 El Dorado, Kan. - - (10,311) 122 
Kingman, Kan. - - - (2,752) 167 McPherson, Kan. - - (6,147) 160 

Sterling, Colo. - - - (7,195) 175 
Norton, Kan. - - - (2,767) 181 Holliston, Calif. - - - (3.757) 168 
Merced, Calif. - - - (7,066) 280 Nampa, Idaho - - - ( 8,206) 163 
Nyack,N.Y. - - - - (5,392) 237 Munising, Mich. - - (3,956) 98 
Harrodsburg, Ky. - - ( 4,029) 90 Waynesboro, Va. - - ( 6626) 105 
McCook, Neb. - - - (6,688) 140 Mt. Vernon, Wash. - ( 3,690) 248 


DON’T SELL THE SMALL CITIES SHORT 


Don't sell the small cities short in your market planning. In the aggregate, 
their per capita sales are better than many big cities. 


DEALER ADVERTISING can help you in the larger cities too, but perhaps 
you need it less there. But probably you can use more business, quicker 
turnover, more dealer ‘push’ in cities under 100,000. 


You can get all of those if you advertise in the big Fall issue of DEALER 
ADVERTISING which goes to press early in August. 


v 


DEALER ADVERTISING 


The Newspaper’s Manual of Dealer Tie-Up Advertising 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Placed Where It Will 
Do the Most Good 


TO the advertiser, copies of a newspaper 


are like a tennis player’s shots: They 
can go wide of the mark ... or land 
where they'll do the most good. 

A recent survey* thorough and impar- 
tial, shows that The Detroit News tops 
the local field in placement aces—with 
a minimum of shots into the net or behind 
the base line. This survey proves beyond 
all dispute that The Detroit News: 


Is Detrcit’s outstanding home newspaper 
... today as it has been for 60 years. 


Thoroughly covers all the better dis- 
tricts ... where people want things and 
have money to buy them. 


Has a home-delivery system that gives 
perfect circulation service . 3500 
Junior Salesmen, operate from 146 De- 
troit News sub-stations, put News circu- 
lation and your advertisement exactly 
where you want them to go! 


Overwhelming favorite of home- 
dwelling Detroiters, The Detroit News 
is the paper . . . and the only paper... 
that can spread your message through- 
out America’s Fourth Market. 


*A recent Ross-Federal survey of 
12,034 Detroit homes showed that The 
News: Covers 639% of all Detroit 
homes taking any newspaper. Is read 
in 772% of the homes having teile- 
phones. Is the only paper in in 42.2% 
of newspaper-reading homes. 
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New York 
1. A. KLEIN, Inc. 
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Sorry. Sir, but Snug Harbor is not to be thus 
favored . . . Yon service-scarred copy of May 
Screen Book is another sample of **Exhibit A” 
evidence that piles up month after month prov- 
ing the pLus of Fawcett’s secondary circulation. 

And by secondary circulation, we refer to 
those Fawcett women’s magazines distributed 
regularly to 7800 of the better beauty shops of 
America.There are four Fawcett 


What's this...an old magazine 
for the Seaman’s Institute? _’ 


SCREEN BOOK 


One of the Fawcett magazines distrib- 
uted monthly to 7800 better Beauty 
Shop* paid subscribers. 


Maimed, maltreated, as though back 
from a battlefield. It tells a story typical 
of other Fawcett magazines which are 
regularly checked for editorial and ad- 
vertising interest throughout the 
United States. 


—Estimated 200 Women read it! 

—14 coupons clipped from it! 

—1 pagesofrotogravureremoved! 

—35 letters to editors from same 
vicinity! 


Beauty Shop, New York City. 


in readers’ hands, is an experience that warms 
the cockles of any advertising man’s heart. 
Here is cover-to-cover consumption of articles 
on beauty, fashions, foods and other thrilling 
feminine interests...Of course this May Screen 
Book shows wear and tear. So do all the re- 
turned Fawcett magazines. For its publishers 
—and advertisers—it’s a healthy sign. It shows 

that Fawcett Publications edi- 


women’s magazines in each of 


torially deserve the ever-mount- 


*This copy came from a better 


these 7800 beauty shops. A sur- 
vey reveals that an average of 
21.3 women customers per day 
read at least one Fawcett wom- 
en’s magazine. With 26 working 
days per month, this beauty 
shop readership equals more 
than 4,000,000 PLUs circulation 
which costs advertisers not a 
single extra penny! To examine 
one of these books after 30 days 


NEW ADVERTISERS 
That Appeared in JUNE Issues of 


FAWCETT WOMEN’S GROUP 


SHREDDED WHEAT 
SILENT RADIO 
B.V.D. SWIM SUITS 
NON-SPI GEMEX 
PO-GO LIPSTICK 
LONGINES WATCHES 
DEW DEODORANT 
DAVOL RUBBER MAVIS 


ing circulation and advertising 
gains* this group today enjoys. 

If you are not up-to-date re- 
garding this successful rise of 
Fawcett Women’s Group, now 
is the time to obtain full infor- 
mation. Write or telephone our 
nearest office. 


-978,512 net paid circulation, quarter end- 
ing March 31, 1937. 


*15.5°% gain in advertising revenues, Ist six 
months, 1937. 


FAWCETT WOMEN’S GROUP 


The magazines with the human touch 


Screen Book... Screen Play 


...Motion Picture-Movie Classic... Hollywood 


Movie Story Magazine...Romantie Stories...True Confessions 


FAWCETT 


NEW YORK ec CHICAGO 
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LOS 


ANGELES . 


PUBLICATIONS. 


SAN FRANCISCO e 


INC. 


ATLANTA 
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Sound Salesmanship 


Intelligent salesmanship gets down to facts at once, exposing those facts clearly, simply, 
convincingly *** “Getting down to the facts” of controlled circulations, without fear 
or favor, is the sole business of the Controlled Circulation Audit. An independent body, 
C.C.A. audits controlled circulations periodically and thoroughly, presents them for 
all the world to see. The publishers of the media listed below can show you C.C.A. 
reports for their circulations, and the C.C.A. insignia on their mastheads, rate cards 
and Standard Rate & Data listings is a dependable guide to known value. 
This Advertisement Is Sponsored and Paid for by the Following C.C.A. Publications 
AGRICULTURAL LEADERS ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER JOBBER TOPICS PREMIUM PRACTICE a 
DIGEST ELECTRICAL DEALER LIQUOR STORE & PRINTING INDUSTRY 
ON DISPENSER 
— ee ELECTRICAL MANUFAC- : PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
Combined with OIL HEAT TURING LUBRICATION & 
' sale MAINTENANCE RAND McNALLY BANKERS 
AMERICAN DRY CLEANER ycayaTING ENGINEER meen 
AUTOMATIC HEAT & AIR ee Anes 
MATIC HEAT & :XPLOSIVES ENGIN ROADS AND STREETS 
CONDITIONING OE NOLNBER: MACRAE'S BLUE BOOK 
BAKERS REVIEW MEAT poten 
FLEET OWNER SHOE STYLE DIGEST 
BETTER ROADS MEDICAL ECONOMICS 
GOLFDOM ses aclalmeatie SODA FOUNTAIN 
es ass GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY _ SUPER SERVICE STATION 
! MODERN MACHINE 
nines indi HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER SF emer ane eoren 
S J 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT MODERN PLASTICS MERCHANDISER 
DRUG TOPICS NEWS NATIONAL JEWELER TIRES 
EARTH MOVER INDUSTRIAL POWER POWER WAGON ‘ WOOD PRODUCTS 
i= 
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TRACK |; 
for SALES 
in New York 


HE SATURDAY HOME MAGAZINE AND COMIC PICTORIAL, 

appearing in the New York Evening Journal-American every week, 
are read and enjoyed by more than one-third of all New York evening 
newspaper readers. 


ae 
SATURDAY HOME MAGAZINE COMIC PICTORIAL 
Skyline visibility to advertising, 4-color 16 pages of Color Comics . . . Popeye. 
printing, magazine interest plus news- Tippie, Buck Rogers, Polly & Her Pals— 
paper vitality; life. laughter, drama. fic- and a dozen other outstanding stars 
tion ... new, sparkling . . . vitally alive entertain the families of America’s great- 
with human interest. est evening newspaper. 


Typical Saturday Home Magazine and Comic Pictorial Color Advertisers 


Ford Heinz Macaroni Anheuser-Busch 
Fleischmann’s Yeast Taystee Bread Duco 
Post-O G. E. Vacuum French’s Mustard 
Spry Silver Dust G. E. Refrigerators-Rex Cole 
Loose-Wiles Biscuits Norge Continental Can Company 
Loose-Wiles Rippled Wheat My-T-Fine Feigenspan - P. O. N. Beer 
Consolidated Edison Nash Buick 
Seagram Crown Whiskies G. E. Washing Machine Calvert 
Colgate’s Concentrated Force Socony 

Super Suds Chevrolet Chrysler 


New York Journal-American 


Saturday Home Magazine 
rin® lemic Faibiiiul 


Nationally Represented by .. . Hearst International Advertising Service ... Rodney E. Boone, Gen. Mgr. 
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Y 6Vrural 


Bloomington, Ill, has 8.426 families within its 
city limits, yet to the merchants of this typical 
trading center the population is 124.000. 64°C of 
the families upon whom Bloomington merchants 


depend live outside the city. 


There are nearly a thousand cities like Blooming- 
ton, all competing for the business of the ‘families 
on wheels”... farmers that can go where they 
please (even to Chicago and St. Louis) ... that 


must drive some place to buy. 


Farm Journal’s 1.325.000 modern farm families 
(6.000.000 consumers) patronize the very same 
stores as the townsfolk in every trading center... 


and they buy nationally advertised merchandise. 


Any product that has normal trading center dis- 
tribution is available to them if they want it. 


Sell them your product in the concise pages of 


Farm Journal... pages that are intently read 


because they are always fresh... always timely. 


ARM JOURNAL 


“4 DAYS FROM WRITER TO READER” 


SALES MANAGEMENTS 


a) 


Significant Trends. 


As seen by the Editors of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending July 15, 1937: 


Secretary of Commerce Roper 
lately took particular pains to 
point out favorable factors in 
recent business trends. Sta- 
tistics for the first half year, 


The Next 
+. 
Six Months which were cited by the Sec- 
retary as indicative of a 


sustained up-trend, include the following gains (in addition 
to those factors which are charted in the graphs on the 
bottom of oe ee: Orders booked for machine tools 
gained 90%, dividend payments 40%, factory pay-rolls 
29%, industrial production 20%. 


@ @ e@ Continuing in an optimistic vein, the Secre- 
tary declared “these favorable factors, supplemented by 
encouraging crop and fruit prospects, and indications of 
early settlement of labor difficulties, give encouragement to 
business prospects for the remainder of the year.” 


@ @ e@ In spite of the many adverse forces, a dis- 
passionate review of the business situation indicates that 
the recovery movement has not been halted, but merely 
slowed down a little. Those who believed earlier in the 
year that we were headed for serious inflation have been 
forced to revise their estimates. In the past three months 
the drift has been deflationary, for that movement has not 
been halted. Whether the turn is permanent or temporary 
remains to be seen, but the combination of supply-demand- 
prices indicates reasonable equilibrium. 


@ e@ e Barring the impact of war, the outlook is for 
a continued rise in business activity for the remainder of 
the year, but at a moderate tempo. 


@ e@ e John T. Flynn, writing in the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, asks why government relief expenditures last 
year of $3,500,000,000 account for three times that much 
gain in national income. In answering the question he 
first expresses the belief that the increase in national income 
has been due largely to government recovery and relief 
expenditures, and then says, ‘the explanation is simple. If 
the government borrows a dollar and pays that dollar out 
to a man on a WPA project he has an income of a dollar. 
But the dollar doesn’t stop there. The man spends it in a 
grocery store; the grocer uses it to pay rent, light, wages 
and to buy goods. That dollar becomes income in the 
hands of other people and keeps on moving and circling 
around, a dollar of income at first, then two dollars, three 
dollars, and so on as it moves around in the stream of trade. 
It ceases making income when it comes at last into the 
hands of some man who decides not to spend it but to 
save it.” 


@ e e But then Mr. Flynn points out: “In other 
words, while this increased income is very gratifying, the 
fact must be faced that we would not have it but for the 
government deficits and this is a very unhealthy foundation 
for income. It also illustrates the fact that while the gov- 
ernment deficit has given about $3,500,000,000 income 
to those on relief, it has given nearly twice that much 
income to others not on relief.” 
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The most recent gov- 
ernment estimates of 
farm income are for 
April. They showcash 
income 24% greater 


Farmers 
Sitting Pretty than April, 1936, and 
the highest for any 


April in seven years. For the first four months of the year 
farmers pocketed $600,000,000 more cash than during the 
corresponding period last year, or an increase of 27%. 
For the 12 months ending in April the cash income was 
8.4 billion dollars as against 7.1 a year earlier and only 3.9 
in the period ending April, 1933. 


@ @ e An increase in the farm cash income for the 
next six months is certain. Pay-rolls in agricultural equip- 
ment factories, tractors not included, are running 180.9% 
of the 1923-1925 level. In April rural general merchan- 
dise retail sales set a record for the month. 


@ e@ e According to the New York Times a gain in 
automobile production last week, when the seasonal trend 
called for a decline, moved the adjusted index to 136.3, 
the highest level since the last week in June in 1929, Pro- 
duction for the week was estimated at 122,890 units as 
against 100,697 for the corresponding week last year. 


@ @ e@ The fair-haired member of the electric indus- 
try at present is the refrigerator. The first four months’ 
volume not only topped any entire year before 1934, but 
was concentrated more and more in the larger, costlier 
units. Six out of ten boxes have been in the six-cubic- 
feet-or-more class. 


e e e Druggists as well as grocers now have com- 
petition from super markets. Out of more than 1,000 
opened since the first of the year, three-quarters contain 
drug sections. The chief difference between the drug sec- 


A Statistical Summary of the Nation's 
Business—First Six Months 1934-1937 
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Partly Estimated) 


This chart, taken from a recent issue of the Chicago Tribune, 

shows the state of business at the end of June as compared 

with the three previous years of the recovery cycle: 1937 is 
the black bar—but the picture that it reveals is bright. 
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tion in a super market and in an independent store is the 
absence of fountain or restaurant service. This is cus- 
tomarily handled in another part of the market as a separate 
department 


@ e@ e@ What super markets may mean in the drug 
retailing picture is brought out by the drug department in 
Leonard Brothers Market, Fort Worth. It covers 5,000 
square feet, employs 25 clerks, three registered pharmacists, 
and does yearly a business of $350,000. Much of its 
volume, according to the Business Barometer, is attributed 
to the fact that it regularly undersells other druggists. 


@ @ e@ A _ number of financial writers have been 
saying that the volume of automobile financing is becom- 
ing “dangerous.” The secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Sales Finance Companies scoffs at the idea. He 
admits that the sale finance companies did a bigger busi- 
ness in automobile financing in 1936 than in the previous 
high year of 1929. They financed 1% more new cars, 
42% more used cars and altogether purchased retail paper 


s 


to the amount of 6% more in value. 


@ @ e The volume of retail financing in 1936 was 
helped by a higher ratio of financing to registration of 
new cars than in the preceding years. But the dominant 
factor was the tremendous increase last year in the pro- 
duction and sales. 


@ e e During the first quarter of this year the ratio 
of new car financing to registration dropped to 40% from 
45.3% in the same period last year and an average of 
47.5% for the calendar year 1936. Putting it more simply: 
The records of the National Association of Sales Finance 
Companies show that out of every 10 new cars sold six 
are paid for outright by cash and trade-ins and four are 
bought on the instalment basis. 


@ @ e@ An innovation in financing technique, de- 
signed to aitract newcomers to the home-owner field, is a 
new type of life insurance policy to cover all outstanding 
mortgage payments in case of the policy-holdet’s death. 
Commerce pub- 


If You Want 
lished three days 


@ o 

Trade Statisties «0 + pamphie 

which is modestly 

priced at 25 cents 
per copy but which is worth a fortune to any business 
executive who wants to know the most reliable sources of 
trade statistics. It is called ‘Sources of Current Trade 
Statistics” and it lists practically all current trade figures 
compiled by 40 governmental agencies and 200 non-gov- 
ernmental organizations. Approximately 3,000 statistical 
series are listed, with the names and addresses of com- 
piling agencies—series including production, machine 
activity, new orders, sales, consumption, stocks, wholesale 
and retail prices, exports and imports, pay-rolls and earn- 
ings—classified under 20 major commodity groups and 
further divided by nearly a hundred sub-groups. 


The Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic 


@ e@ e After a formal complaint has been tried, the 
Federal Trade Commission considers all the .facts in the 
case and decides whether to order the respondent to cease 
and desist from the practices charged or to dismiss the 
complaint. Orders to cease and desist made public last 
month cover the following types of unfair competition: 

1. A distilling company must not use the word “‘dis- 
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tilling’’ in corporate name, on labels, or in any other man- 
ner unless it is a distiller. 

2. A drug house may not represent that its products 
contain any beneficial elements of the natural rays of the 
sun or that use of the preparation will bring the beneficial 
effects of sunshine. 

3. A cosmetic house may not use the word “‘laboratory”’ 
in its name or on labels and elsewhere unless it owns or 
operates a laboratory or plant where such preparation is 
made. 

1. A leather company may not use the word “chamois” 
alone or in conjunction with any other words to designate 
leather products not made from the skin of the Alpine 
antelope or chamois. 

5. A fur retailer may not advertise that storage is fur- 
nished free of charge unless such free storage includes 
the placing of the garment in properly refrigerated space, 
with adequate insurance for protection from loss by fire, 
burglary and theft. 

6. An American candy company may not, through use 
of phrases such as “England’s Most Popular Sweet,” imply 
that the candy is manufactured in England or in any other 
foreign country; or use picturizations of English soldiery 
or the Tower of London and London Bridge unless there 
is placed in close proximity to and in equal prominence 
with such words, phrases and picturizations, other words 
clearly indicating that the product is manufactured in the 
United States. 

7. Manufacturers of and dealers in radio sets and appli- 
ances must discontinue the use of the symbols, R.C.I. and 
R.S.A., on the ground that the public would believe that 
these sets were manufactured by the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

8. A maker of food display machines must discon- 
tinue misrepresenting amounts actually earned by the 
Operators of its potato chip machines under normal busi- 
ness conditions, and to cease representing that the ma- 
chines have a retail value greater than the price for which 
they are customarily sold. 

9. A manufacturing company must discontinue repre- 
senting that it is a million dollar company or that it has 
assets or volume of business substantially in excess of those 
it actually possesses. 


e@ e@ e Figures of the Treasury Department show 
that packaged beer is continuing to steal the show from 
draught beer. “On tap” volume in May declined more 
than a quarter of a million barrels from the 1936 level, 
but packaged sales rose 378,000 barrels to push total con- 
sumption 2% ahead of last year. This slight upturn was 
the smallest comparative gain since repeal. Packaged sales 
now account for 41.5% of total volume. 


© @ @ Distilled spirits sales are increasing far more 
rapidly than beer. Im May there was a 16.6% increase 
in tax receipts based on withdrawals from warehouses. 


@ e@ e Speaking of spending, we now have a modern, 
economic definition of a Tory and a Liberal. A Tory, says 
the New York Post, is one who thinks first of production; 
a Liberal is one who thinks first of consumption. 


@ @ e The epidemic of strikes seems to have had little 
effect on May sales of goods by manufacturers and whole- 
salers. According to a joint survey by the Department of 
Commerce and the National Association of Credit Men, 
total net sales in May of 560 manufacturers throughout the 
country registered a whopping big increase of 20.7% over 
the same month last year. Out of 15 industries the lowest 
increase was 7.3% for petroleum and the highest 45% for 
forest products. 
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Double Duty: Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 


uses a shipping carton that opens up to 
become a counter display. The folding 
flaps feature a special offer of brush and 
tooth powder. Robert Gair Co. con- 
structed the “ambidextrous” container. 


McGraw-Hillmen Climb: Eldridge Haynes, left, for years McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. re- 

gional v.-p. in charge of the Central district at Cleveland, has been made v.-p. at the New York 

headquarters, member of the board of directors, and member of the publishing operations 

committee. To him will report all regional v-p’s. and heads of copy and research depart- 

ments on matters pertaining to group sales, training, promotion, and research. Harry Grin- 

ton, center, takes over his former post; and A. B. Wheeler, right, of the Philadelphia Busi- 
ness Week ad staff, succeeds Grinton as manager of the Eastern district. 


NEWS REEL 


Teaser: Benjamin Wood resigns 
as promotion manager of Good 
Housekeeping to direct the Tea 
Bureau of the United States. See 
page 70 for further details. 


Trailer Man: James L. Brown is moved 

from assistant sales manager to v.p. in 

charge of sales of Covered Wagon Co. 

He has had many years’ experience in the 

automotive field, holds a law degree, and 
is a C. P. A. (Pieture below.) 


Editor: (Below) Abraham Mer. 
ritt, for 26 years associate editor 
of The American W eekly, became 
editor following the death of vet- 
eran editor Morrill Goddard. Mr. 
Merritt, 53, of New Jersey Quaker 
stock, is an expert in various 
branches of science, and has writ- 
ten several scientific fiction ro- 
mances. “He is,” said Mr. God- 
dard, “the only man I have ever 
been able to find who saw eve to 
eye with me in the magazine fea- 
ture field.” 


Schenley Ups Him: 
(Left) Walter R. Green- 
lee has been appointed 
v.-p. in charge of the 
newly consolidated ad 
and sales promotion de- 
partments of Schenley 
Products Co. He is a 
Minnesotan, and has 
been with the company 
since 1934. Before that 
he was with Pabst Corp., 
in Milwaukee. 


Gingervated Display: Canada Dry ginger 

ale’s latest counter displays and bottle 

tops are easily set up, suggest coolness, 

and link on to the national ad theme. 

They were executed by Polygraphiec Co. 
of America, Ine. 


Blackstone Photo 


Sampler: Century Electric Co., unable to 
show prospects its huge induction polyphase 
motors from a brief-case, accomplishes the 
same result with miniature paper weights of 
molded Bakelite, which serve as reminder 
ads. 


As measured by the manufacturers’ whole- 
sale records the big city is the high spot, 
the smaller city zero. But wholesale sales 
records are no measure of consumer sales. 
Many cities which are overshadowed by 
contiguous wholesale centers are better re- 
tail customers on a per capita basis—the 
flow of goods is from the warehouses of the 
larger city to the homes of the smaller. 


ee | 


cf 
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Many cities which are relatively unimportant as wholesale 


centers are better retail outlets than the nearby major cities 


—but manufacturers lose out through inability to trace 


their wholesale trade or because they do not study retail 


sales census figures. 


Tips to Food and Drug Companies 
Who Can’t See the Forest for Trees 


HE BATTLERS: The adver- 

tising manager of a newspaper 

in a city of 60,000 which is 

located some fifty miles from a 
city of more than a million, and the 
sales and advertising manager of a 
manufacturer whose major sales vol- 
ume comes from drug wholesalers. 
The manufacturer has never adver- 
tised in this city; the newspaper man 
is convinced that he has both a good 
market and a good medium. The 
manufacturer admits that he isn’t 
reaching the market effectively through 
any other medium. 


The Statement: ‘Oh, you've prob- 
ably got a good medium,” said the 
sales and advertising manager. ‘“T'll 
admit that. But there is one big reason 
why we aren’t going to advertise in 


your paper, and that is this: The vol- 
[18] 


ume of our business in your town does 
not justify a special campaign.” 


The Truth: There does not happef 
to be a drug wholesaler in the city of 
60,000. Drug merchandise is trucked 
in daily by the wholesalers in the over- 
shadowing city of a million. The 
manufacturer's sales records credited 
the big city with all sales in that area. 
He couldn’t—or he didn’t try to— 
trace his wholesale sales. The truth, as 
shown by retail sales census figures for 
1935, is that the per capita sales in 
drug stores in the small city were 
$16.84 and in the big city only $12.61. 
This manufacturer has popular low- 
priced items, and there is every reason 
to believe that his potentials (and per- 
haps his actual sales) were as good as 
other manufacturers selling through 
drug stores. 


The above is a true story, but not, 
we believe, an isolated instance of how 
manufacturers are thrown off in their 
market and advertising planning by 
their inability to trace wholesale sales. 

The editors of SALES MANAGEMENT 
have heard and witnessed a number of 
examples similar to the exchange out- 
lined above, and decided to find out 
what the census figures showed for the 
largest cities in the country and for a 
selected group of cities which are 
designated in Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn’ s “Outline of Trading 
Areas” as “Local Areas Tributary to a 
Major Area” (the largest wholesaling 
centers) or definitely a part of the lat- 
ter’s retail area. 

Fifty-one cities which fall into one 
or the other of these classifications 
were selected at random for special 
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a 


study. They appear on the accompany- 
ing table complete with information 
about population, buying income, 
wholesale and retail sales, and per 
capita and total sales of food and 
drugs. 

Most of them are in the group of 
cities between 50,000 and less than 
100,000. SALES MANAGEMENT in its 
issues of February 1 and 15 carried an 
analysis by N. D. Farmer on how re- 


capita retail sales equal or exceeding 
the five largest cities. 

Eighteen equalled or exceeded the 
largest cities in per capita grocery 
sales and 32, or 60%, were better in 
drug store sales per capita. 

Let us consider the case of two Wis- 
consin cities—Janesville and Green 
Bay, the former being “claimed” to a 
certain extent by Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago, and the latter by Milwaukee. Yet 


Janesville had per capita total retail 
sales of $462 as compared with $389 
for the average of the five largest cities 
in the country, and Green Bay did even 
better with $537. 

Janesville’s per capita food store 
sales volume of $135 was not only 
second highest among the 51 cities but 
exceeded by 35% the average of the 
five major cities. Green Bay likewise 

(Continued on page 52) 


tail sales vary among cities of the same 
size. From this study we learn that the 


entire group of cities between 50,000 
and 99,999 have 14.9% of the popu- ° eae 
lation of all cities of 50,000 popula- Sales of Five Largest Cities 
tion and over, 17.2% of the grocery : 
sales, and 14.8% of the drug sales. In Compared with 51 Selected 
other words, these cities, picked by T ‘b Ci e 
their population size alone and with no rl utary ities 
regard to the size of their trading area ' 
or their nearness to larger cities, are “Tributary” Cities Are Ones Within the Wholesale and/or Retail 
considerably better markets for grocery Influence of Nearby Major Metropolitan Cities 
sales than the bigger cities and prac- 
tically as good on drug sales. | | | 
These 51 cities which were chosen Popula- | Effective} All {ALL RETAIL SALES) Fooq | Drug 
by S =s MAN i ; : tion Buying | Wholesale Store Store 
VY SALES ANAGEMENT editors be- State City . he ra of — = Det 2 Sales | Sales 
~_ ° ‘opulation| State i) 000 ars er Per Per 
cause they sometimes seem to be over- | State omitted) | (000 | Capita| Capita | Capita 
shadowed by nearby big cities, are bet- | omitted) (Dol- (Dollars) | (Dollars) 
ter for drug sales on a per capita basis we ee | 
ey “ae | 
than 4 in largest cities of the coun- Maine..........| Portland... | 70.810 | 9.98 | 12.94 | aa.ge | 37.122 | S24 | 118 | 19 
ty a 4 4 New Hampshire..| Manchester... ’ 16.5 19.70 19,343 ’ 118 10 
try and almost as good for food sales Massachusetts...| Fall River....| 115,274 | 2.71 | 2.10 | 30,913 | 31,271 | 272 | 90 7 
and for total of all retail sales. ‘ "| New Bedford.| 112,597 | 2.65 | 2.32 | 20.891 35,197 | 313 | 98 14 
‘ | Lowell....... | 100,234 | 2.36 | 2.10 | 11,898 30,962 | 310 | 114 9 
“ -.:| Lawrence.....| 85,068 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 17,774 0,834 | 362 | 112 14 
Even Per Capita Slights oo | Brockton.....| 63,797 | 1.50 | 1.31 | 10,364 21,977 | 345 | 110 - 
‘ New York....... | Troy. | 72,763 58 48 | 18,405 29,818 | 409 100 13 
a ty te , . gear | Schenectady. . J ° 17,570 ’ 105 1 
er capita may be a dangerous New Jersey......| Jersey City...| 316,715 | 7.84 | 7.62 | 78.494 | 76,954 | 243 | 98 8 
measuring rod for retail sales because «fy ....| Hoboken.....) 59,261 | 1.47 | 1.43 | 12,643 | 16,774 | 283 | 110 7 
it shows only where people made their - pon | “eis8 64 i Fy ieiae | 37 107 360 ia? 28 
s 2 i « «7 1...| Atlantic City: .| 66, : 1. 14,196 ; 1 8 
purchases and not where they live, but Pennsylvania....| Erie........ | 115,967 1.20 1.36 20,547 38,051 328 74 8 
the use of per capita retail sale a Delaware........| Wilmington ..| 106,597 | 44.72 | 54.28 96,497 48,609 454 125 14 
: per capita retail sales figures West Virginia....| Wheeling .| 61.659 | 3.57 | 7.60 | 37.687 | 29,169 | 474 | 112 15 
certainly does not give any advantage Florida........ St.Petersburg) 40,425 | 2.75 | 3.90 | 5,530 | 21,108 | 522 | 103 44 
a 
to the <p 4 “ 51 smaller cities as Ohio............| Youngstown... | 170,002 | 9.56 | 2.55 | 46,592 62,883 370 a 10 
compared with ve larg sige eben tte | Canton....... | 104,906 | 1.58 | 1.58 | 28.944 ; 13 
P % ; bey: five largest. Most ‘ eee NR | 200,982 | 3.02 | 3.40 | 85,373 80,483 | 401 | 99 18 
people would say that such a compari- Indiana....... Fort Wayne.. 114,946 | 3.55 | 5.08 | 29.956 42,968 | 371 | 88 4 
: : SS Wirenbeuren | South Bend... | : . 8,550 
son — me wate to the smaller D peau | Terre Haute..| 62.810 | 1-94 | 2.59 | 35,420 | 26.70 | 427 | 84 19 
Cities because they mi marks C caoiant Gary.........| 100, 3.1 3.71 9,725 ; 75 "1 
s because they might be expected Mm cae Hammond....| 64,560 | 1.99 | 2.07 | 6.294 | 24.192 | 374 | 89 9 
to draw from a smaller territory. And t |||. .....| Evansville....| 102,249 3.18 3.84 41,886 30,510 299 68 13 
PALIT. MODS IMlinois........ Rockford.....| 85,864 | 1.1 1.0 19.929 86 14 
furthermore—and this seems very im- ag OTROS Rock Island...) 37,953 | -50 | .48 | gaa | 9,708 | 255 | 70 15 
‘ | a peek: eee "|| Moline.......| 32,236 | 36 3,017 : 7 1 
portant—it is probable that the resi Michigan... . Flint 156.492 | 3.23 | 3.42 | 64.364 58,303 | 373 83 15 
dents of Long Beach, for example, will lt er | Lansing, -....| 78.387 | 1.62 | 1.71 | gare | 3Re7e | 47 | gl 20 
» » TI: “ Wisconsin. ...... anesville. . ’ ‘ “ i F 
buy several million dollars worth of : c..| Green Bay...) 37,415 | 1.27 | 1.37 | 35,751 20,073 | 537 | 115 18 
rj : 
merchandise annually in Los Angeles Kentucky........| Covington....| 65,252 | 2.49 | 4.36 | 7,175 | 16,424 | 251 | 88 13 
stores, but that the purchases of Los aks | Paducah......| 33,531 | 1.28 | 2.03 | 13,125 9,947 | 296 | 66 17 
agin . ' iow Owensboro...| 22,765 ‘87 | 1.15 | 2.498 8,667 | 380 | 78 18 
Angeles residents in Long Beach are « 77" """""| Lexington....| 45,736 | 1.75 | 3.40 | 52,366 23,608 | 516 | 103 24 
likely to be negligible. Alabama... ..... Montgomery. 66,079 | 2.50 | 6.15 | 45,469 21,425 | 324 | 63 15 
In wholesale sales there is no com- lowa............| Davenport....| 60,751 | 2.46 | 4.12 | 44,668 26,923 | 443 86 12 
. . : eee | Cedar Rapids.| 56,097 | 2.27 | 3.59 | 32,409 23,586 | 420 | 80 22 
parison between the importance of the Missouri... Springfield....| 87,527 | 1.88 | 1.67 | 27.394 | 21.408 | 372 | 86 24 
, yes itie lew Y , “hi Nebraska i, eS 5,933 §.5 33,05 F 
five largest SS York, my 2a Kansas. Kansas City..| 121,857 | 6.46 | 7.44 | 38,999 | 27,782 | 228 | 70 16 
£0, Philadelphia, etroit and Los a Louisiana ....... Shreveport....| 76,655 | 3.65 | 6.80 | 40,769 31,018 | 404 | 65 23 
geles—with the 51 smaller cities. The WB scascces | Waco... .-| 52,848 oi | 1.20 | stzie | 18508 | 352 | 80 14 
per capita wholesale sales in 1935 of F vaaderiese Amarillo | 43132 | 74 99 | 24,732 17.811 413 | 80 25 
“iti age eae | Beaumont....| 57,732 | .99 | 1.23 129 3,025 | 399 | 68 17 
the five — ~aaer dc the pin i TS: | Austin.......| 53,120 | .91 | 1.31 | 15,134 | 26,695 | 502 | 108 30 
as a nly $3- ne specia | 
grinst only $545 for the spec California........| Oakland 284,063 | 5.01 | 5.68 | 112,738 | 141,781 | 500 | 115 14 
group of 51 cities. «/7°7°5") Long Beach:..; 142,032 | 2.50 | 3.08 | 25,840 | 63,181 | 445 | 99 | 2 
And yet the total of all retail sales Totals and Averages, 51 Cities... | 4,512,450 | .... | | 1,554,360 | 1,696,964 | 376.10| 94.44 | 14.77 
shows that the per capita for the small- = a ea Se ee 
°° otals a vi es, s} | | 
er cities was 97% as good as for the pera Philadephia, Detroit 55| | 16,102,988| 5,857,380 | 388.83 100.32 | 13.66 
five largest, for food sales 94% and nian pen bale edn we wa ' ; 
i ey Meee i ee 97 | 94 | 108 
for drug sales 108%. in Ratio, 51 cities to Largest 5 (per capita) 
Twenty-two of the 51 cities had per 
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TO SELL 1 BILLION CIGARETTES THE INDUSTRY 
SPENDS $270,000 IN ADVERTISING(AVERAGES 
FOR YEARS 1934-1936 OF SALES VOLUME AND 
SPENDINGS IN NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES, RADIO) 


WO years ago, on page 102 of 

SALES MANAGEMENT of Au- 

gust 1, 1935, Pauline Arnold, 

vice-president of the Market 
Research Corporation of America, 
analyzed the percentage distribution of 
advertising expenditures by Lucky 
Strike, Camel and Chesterfield in 
newspapers, magazines and radio for 
the years 1930 to 1934 inclusive. 

She found that in three years out of 
five the brand spending the most 
money in all three media was first in 
sales, but that in the last two years 
this went haywire. 

In only one year out of five did the 
biggest amount spent in magazines 
correspond with the biggest sales. In 
three years out of five the first in 
newspaper appropriation was also the 
first in sales. But in all five years first 
in radio was first in sales, although in 
all of these years radio received the 
smallest aggregate appropriations. 

Several subscribers have asked for 
an up-to-date analysis of cigarette 
sales and advertising, and we present 
herewith figures on sales volume for 
the period 1929 to 1936 inclusive, to- 
gether with a study of the relationship 
between sales and advertising for the 
three years 1934 to 1936. 

Just as Miss Arnold found in the 
earlier period there seems to be no 
definite correlation today, 

It would seem that no medium, as 
such, stands out as being markedly 
better than others. It may be as- 
sumed, then, that sdeas and their 
execution are more important than the 
medium, and possibly even more im- 
portant than the amount of money 
spent. The following comparisons 
taken from Table 2 will explain why 
the writer finds it difficult to discover 
a close correlation between the me- 
dium and sales volume: 

1 year: The largest advertiser had the 
largest sales volume. 

1 year: The largest newspaper adver- 
tiser had the largest sales volume. 
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Do Shifts in Media 
Affect Cigarette Sales? 


Is there any relation between strategy of picking advertising 


media and actual sales—Can we measure the influence of 


the greater use of one major medium as against another? 


BY PHILIP SALISBURY 


Executive Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


hN 


years: The largest magazine adver- 

tiser had the largest sales volume. 

years: The largest radio advertiser 
had the largest sales volume. 

1 year: The product spending the 
largest percentage in mewspapers 
had the largest sales volume. 

2 years: The product spending most in 
magazines had the largest sales 
volume. 

3 years: The largest percentage user of 
radio had the lowest sales cost. 

1 year: The greatest percentage of 

sales growth went to the largest 


N 


magazine advertiser. 

1 year: The greatest percentage of 
sales growth went to the largest 
radio advertiser. 

2 years: The greatest percentage of 


sales growth went to the largest per-. 


centage user of radio. 

1 year: The greatest percentage of 
sales growth went to the largest 
percentage user of magazines. 
Perhaps SALES MANAGEMENT read- 

ers can find in the accompanying table 

stronger and clearer implications re- 
garding the value of a specific medium 


Table 1: Sales Figures for Leading Cigarette Brands 


(Standard Statistics Estimates, in Billions) 


1933 | 1934 1935 1936 


1929 1930 1931 1932 | 
Lucky Strike..........| 36.4 42.6 44.6 37.0 | 37.5 33.5 32.5 | 37.0 
Chesterfield...........| 26.0 25.0 24.6 21.0 29.0 33.5 36.0 38.0 
Camel... 40.0 38.0 33.0 24.6 2.5 32.0 | 37.0 43.0 
Old Gold... | 8.0 8.0 7.6 57 | 5.5 | 5.0 5.3 6.8 
Philip Morris. . . . 2.8 | 3.8 5.0 
Total.............) 110.4 | 113.6 | 109.8 88.3 98.5 | 106.8 1146 129.8 


Table 3: How Each Company Compares 
with the Industry 
(Average of Years 1934 to 1936) 


| % Spent 


Advertising Ratio % Spent % Spent 

Cost to 1936 Sales in in | in 

Sales to 1934 | Newspapers Magazines Radio 
Lucky Strike. ... = -- = _ -_ oh 
Chesterfield. .... a _ + ate = 
Old Gold...... + + + ‘sn = 
Philip Morris. . os + _ + fe 
icccunecancnns : — + _ + om 
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than can the author, and SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT therefore offers $5 each for 
usable letters commenting upon the 
facts and figures presented in the 
article. What do you think they 
prove? 

It would be unfair to cite definitely 
any particular company as having 
spent its advertising dollars most effi- 
ciently or to point to another which 
hasn't secured enough for its money 
without knowing the motives back of 
the advertising plan of each company. 
For example, Table 2 shows very 
clearly that the advertising costs on 
Old Gold have been far greater than 
on the other cigarettes, but it is very 
possible that P. Lorillard & Co. made 
these seemingly excessive expenditures 
with their eyes wide open; that start- 
ing with 1935 they embarked on a 
policy of recapturing a certain share 
of the market and were willing to pay 
heavily. From 1929 to 1934 progres- 
sively their sales diminished. Their 
ratio of 1936 sales to 1934, however, 
is higher than for the industry as a 
whole. 

Chesterfield has been the most con- 
sistent in its advertising expenditures 
over the three-year period, with a 
variation of only 10% between the 
lowest and highest years. The result 


has been a progressive increase in sales 
although the pronounced upswing in 
Camel sales and the growth of Philip 
Morris and Old Gold dropped it from 
the position of having 31.4% of total 
sales in 1934 to 29.3% in 1936. In 
terms of the amount of money neces- 
sary to sell one billion cigarettes, 
Chesterfield made consistent progress 
since 1934 and so has Camel. 

Philip Morris, measured either in 
terms of its percentage of total sales, 
its actual sales volume or its advertis- 
ing costs, has the outstanding record. 

In 1935 the industry made a gain of 
7.5%. How much of the gain may 
be attributed to improved business 
conditions and a lessening of compe- 
tition from “roll your own’ and 10- 
cent brands, and how much is attribut- 
able to advertising—is a debatable 
point. In that year the industry as a 
whole decreased its advertising appro- 
priations 10%, with changes in indi- 
vidual media as follows: Newspapers, 
—12.4%; magazines, +-15.2%, and 
radio, —21.8%. 

In 1936 both sales and advertising 
expenditures shot up. The sales gain 
for the five major brands was 13.3% 
and the increase in advertising expen- 
ditures was 11.8%. Newspapers that 
year were given 11.1% more money, 


What Do These Cigarette 
Figures Mean? 


Five dollars for your answer 


SaLes MANAGEMENT editors will 
pay five dollars each for all usable 
letters commenting upon the facts 
and figures presented in this survey 
of cigarette sales and advertising 
costs. What do you think they 
prove as to (1) efficient spending 
of advertising dollars, (2) as point- 
ing where particular companies 
will be two or three years from 
now, (3) as showing what type of 
consumer advertising medium is 
most efficient for cigarette adver- 
tising. 


magazines, 15.1%, and radio, 5.3%. 

During the three-year period there 
was greater consistency in magazine 
expenditures than was true of either 
newspaper or radio. Magazine appro- 
priations were increased each year, 
with the last year’s total being nearly a 
third higher than in 1934. The news- 
paper total, on the other hand, was 
2.3% less in 1936 than in 1934 and 
radio dropped 17.4%. 

All of which adds up to—what? 
We urge our readers to make their 
own interpretations and give other 
readers the benefit. 


Table 2: Breakdown of the Cigarette Advertising Dollars 


--—tt—~—~S~S | “1 _" | 
| | | Total | Sales To sell | Ratio 
| News- | Maga- | Radio Advertising Volume, | Sales 1 billion; | 1936 
paper zines % | & of %of | In Advertising, Sales to | 
% | % Industry Industry | Billions $inM’s | 1934 | 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
(Lucky Strike) | | 
_ 2S 89.8 6.4 3.8 26.4 31.4 33.5 $249 
ae 68.7 21.0 10.2 21.4 28.4 32.5 193 
Se ne 69.9 12.5 se 25.6 28.5 37.0 233 
ee ivcneweed 76.6 12.6 10.7 or eee 103.0 | 225 110.4 
LIGGETT & MYERS 
(Chesterfield) 
Aten dianexwdnees 85.8 4.4 9.8 36.8 31.4 33.5 348 
SRS ccs cckakeswase 87.9 5.3 6.8 36.9 31.4 36.0 300 
re 6.0 10.7 30.5 29.3 38.0 269 
PO diccneences 85.7 5.2 9.1 107.5 304 113.4 
LORILLARD 
(Old Gold) 
En 87.1 4.5 8.4 7.2 4.7 5.0 459 
SRE eee 83.9 10.0 6.1 10.2 4.6 5.3 561 
ME cacwencscsesaeee 93.6 6.4 nae 11.9 5.2 6.8 591 
3years...........| 88.9 7.4 4.0 17.1 537 136.0 
PHILIP MORRIS 
(Philip Morris) 
Weapon viw sau vekan ee 25.6 4.5 1.2 2.7 2.8 136 
Bn icceeaie Meenas 8.1 10.0 81.9 $.3 3.4 3.8 163 
SS ng baichaatowas at 28.6 19.1 2 2.5 3.9 5.0 164 
OE ec aase 15.5 17.3 67.2 11.6 157 178.6 
R. J. REYNOLDS 
(Camel) 
| IN siioasiicn de d's ba 66.0 26.3 7.7 28.4 29.9 32.0 281 
i) See 68.9 22.2 8.9 29.4 32.3 37.0 233 
wane tvevahne teas 63.2 27.1 9.7 29.5 33.1 43.0 230 
3years...........| 65.9 25.3 8.8 . x 112.0 245 134.4 Ewing Gallowa; 
ALL COMPANIES—3 years....| 76.7 13.3 | 10.0 ' 348.4 270 121.6 
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Mirrors sputtering in the sun, Jack 
Coffey heliographs in to say that 
Campbell's soup was not in its accus- 
tomed position of first-page-following- 
reading in the June 5 issue of the Post. 
I couldn't find them in that issue any- 
where, Jack, which /s a record of some 
kind or other. 

ok ok Ba 

With their short cruises, the big 
steamship lines have shown the value 
of sampling. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Landlubber got a taste of ocean and 
ocean-liners at nominal cost, and trans- 
atlantic travel has benefited. 

* * * 

Maureen Murdoch reports an ad in 
a Belfast (Ireland) paper for ‘‘Bab- 
lets—the babies’ tablets.’"” On _ that 
basis, ‘““Cablets’’ would be the taxi- 
drivers’ tablets. 

x * * 

Still remembering the Chicago Fair, 
Lew Conarroe supposed Sally Rand 
operates on the principle that “the fan 
is quicker than the eye.”” Maybe it’s 
sleight-of-Rand, Lew. 

* # 

For Vitalis: Instead of the ’’60- 
second workout,” why not the “minute 
maneuver’ ? 

a 

Speaking of Campbell's, they did 
pretty well with a _headline-twist: 
“What is so rare as a day OFF in 
June?’ 

a 

And the Commercial Credit Co. 
threw a natural in: “You've got to 
give them credit.” 

I have a letter from the very worthy 
Philadelphia Zoological Society, asking 
that I (a) make a donation to a special 
fund for the purchase of animals; or 
(b) contribute for the purchase of a 
definite mammal, bird, or reptile. For 
$2,000 to $5,000 I can get a pair of 
Bengal tigers or a pair of Kiangs (wild 
asses). For $1,000 to $2,000 I can 
buy a pair of Malayan tapirs or a pair 
of Klipspringers (African antelopes). 
$500 to $1,000 will purchase a pair 
of Dikdiks (tiny antelopes) or a fe- 
male Bactrian camel. $200 to $500 
will buy a pair of dwarf kangaroos or 
a pair of penguins. (That seems high 
for penguins.) $100 to $200 will buy 
a pair of Fennec foxes, a male Diana 
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monkey, a pair of Cereopsis geese, or 
a rhinoceros hornbill. In the present 
state of the exchequer, I am consider- 
ing a pair of field mice. 

* * * 

Remington Close-Shaver ‘delivers 
the close shaves other dry shavers 
promise.” That's telling them! 

x * * 


The best Marx Brothers story I ever 
heard concerns a visit Groucho made 
to a spiritualistic seance. The spooker- 
of-the-house turned to Groucho and 
said: ‘And you—is there anything 
you would like to know?” to which 
my favorite comedian replied: “Yes. 
What's the capital of North Dakota?” 

* * * 

C. T. Barbieri, Philadelphia tailor, 
surprises me with a pat title on a mail- 
ing-piece: “Time to attire.” 

* oe 

And Peck & Peck, New York, don’t 
hide their light under a half-bushel. 
One of their Summer suitings for 
women is called “Tropicool.” Nice 
neologizing. 

The early bird catches the worm, to 
be sure, but I wish he could find it in 
his heart to lie abed longer. There's 
no sense in waking up the entire 
neighborhood at 5:00 in the morning, 
especially to announce the catching of 
a worm. 

I can well understand a song like 
“La Cucaracha” coming out of Latin 
America. In the little Spanish town 
of San José, capital city of Costa Rica, 
I discovered the second-largest cock- 
roach I have ever seen. Oh, a mag- 
nificent cockroach. He was scamper- 
ing about the bathroom floor, on the 
curious bath-mat painted on the tiles. 
I gave him the business with my heel, 
left him. The ants were carting him 
away next morning. The only larger 
roach I can recall was galloping down 
the corridor of a Philadelphia hotel, 
whose face would be very red if I gave 
the name, which I won't, of course. 

Apropos of nothing, it occurs to me 
that a flute is a fife in name only. 

You can’t deny the influence of bad 
environment. The missus and I were 
discussing whether it is Wisteria or 


Wistaria. I said I thought it was Wis- 
taria. She said, “Oh, yes; like 
foxtaria.”’ 

* ok * 

Kensil Bell, a frequent contributor 
to this department, will have his first 
book published soon by Dodd, Mead. 
It is called “Ice Patrol” and deals with 
factual exploits of the U. S. Coast 
Guard. From advance proofs I can 
tell you that it is excellent reading, 
even for adults. There’s a breath of 
brine and the whine of the wind in it; 
the somber threat of bergs in the ship- 
lanes; the thrill of adventure and the 
story of courage, all in the day’s work 
for the Coast Guard. 


* * * 


Suggested headline for a mint-julep 
ad: “A sprig of mint to tickle your 
nose.” 

* ok 

A Danbury (Conn.) filling-station 
is reported to have a rest-room for 
dogs. One of the accessories is an 
imitation fire-plug, probably inspired 
by the film, “The Thin Man.” I sug- 
gest a sign: “Come in and wash your 

aws. 
ti * * 

I want to see some good man marry 
Kate Smith—and carry her across the 
threshold. 

* 

The air-conditioning boys seem to 
be stressing coolness at the expense of 
quiet, which I consider of equal im- 
portance. Maybe a couplet is indi- 
cated: “Cool and quiet.” Windows 
closed tight. Summer noises locked 
out. Dust eliminated. Pure, cool, 
filtered air to breathe. Those fellows 
have just begun to write. 

a * * 

Suggested sign for Chinese restau- 

rant: “Remember the (Chow) Mein.” 


Recommended to all and sundry: 
“A Copy-writers’ Guide to Dangerous 
Ad Words,” by Dr. F. J. Cullen, in 
the June 7 issue of Drag Trade News, 
which has just been brought to my 
attention. 

Pee 

A correspondent says the French 
stick to the guillotine, but the Ger- 
mans prefer ‘AXecution.” He also 
defines a gold-digger as one who pro- 
nounces “matrimony” with the accent 
on the last two syllables. 


Serious slogan: “Learn about 
Scotch from Teacher’s.”’ 
* ok 


It isn’t settling down that worries 
a young husband so much as settling 
up the first of each month. 


T. HARRY THOMPSON 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Advertising Campaigns 


be. and New Products as Promoted in ee) 
Magazines, Radio, Car Cards, Mail and Posters 


Larger Than Life 

Pacific Coast motorists get an eye- 
ful of Dr. W. J. Ross Co. dog and 
cat food ads; they have to see them. 
For the last two years these giant size 
cans, four and a half feet high and 
36 inches around, have loomed up on 
roadsides from San Diego to the Ca- 
nadian border. 

California Metal Enameling Co., 
Los Angeles, makes the cans of por- 
celain enamel, with a chromium band 
top and bottom. The label is repro- 
duced in colors. Each can stands on 
a 12-foot pipe, sunk in concrete. 


They're billboards of a different kind. 


Dr. Ross, who originated the super- 
cans, says, “It goes without saying that 
shot guns and air rifles have a detri- 
mental effect on them. We have lost 
a few from mischievous pranksters, 
but we find them more economical 
than billboard advertising, and they 
are bringing results. More than 400 
are constantly on display.” 


Car Card Whopper 

William Wrigley, Jr., Co. doubles 
the amount of car card space it has 
been using, jumping from 11 x 21- 
inch cards to extra large 11x 42- 
inchers in trolleys, subways, elevateds, 
suburban trains, and buses. The con- 
tract with Street Railways Advertising 
Co. is for five years, and covers all 
Baron Collier units in the U. S. and 
Canada. 

It is an extension and expansion of 
a five-year contract signed in 1932. 
The ’32 agreement was the largest ever 
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placed for advertising in any one 
medium—a thumping $5,500,000. On 
completion of the new contract Wrig- 
ley will mark off thirty-six years of 
continuous car card ads. Evidently 
“the flavor lasts.” 


Used Chevrolet 

Supporting its recently formed na- 
tional used car organization, Chevrolet 
has launched what is reputed to be 
the biggest ad campaign ever for re- 
conditioned autos. 

A total of 361 radio stations carry 
transcribed programs, with the sched- 
ule staggered so that every listener in 
the country is reached by a local or 
nearby station every night except Sun- 
day. Gus Haenschen and his orchestra, 
supported by a long list of radio 
“names,” provide the entertainment. 
Commercials plug the Chevrolet guar- 
antee of used cars. 

Sixteen thousand billboards, coast to 
coast, proclaim the same message to 
drivers and pedestrians. 

Movie-goers are confronted by sim- 
ilar selling talk. For 4,000 theatres, 
with a weekly attendance of over 15,- 
000,000, are running ‘Minute 
Movies” of Chevrolet dealers’ used 
cars. 

The Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, Liberty, The American Weekly, 
and This Week carry full-page ads. 

Campbell-Ewald, agency handling 
the account, has assigned four men to 
prepare used car ads exclusively. One 
of the four is R. K. White, former 
Chevvie ad manager. 

Chevrolet dealers sold 2,019,839 
used cars of all kinds last year. They 
expect to look ‘way, ‘way down on 
that figure this year. 


Buy a Boat, Get Afloat 


With that as a slogan, National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers issues a 32-page booklet de- 
signed to bring to fever heat the desire 
of gentles and simples, peers and peas- 
ants for watercraft of some sort. It 
is the first group activity of the organ- 
ization which has for 33 years con- 
ducted the Annual Motor Boat Show. 

Distribution is mainly by direct 
mail to a cross-section of residents of 
cities on or near waterways. Marine 
publications are not being used, for 
the Association is attempting to “‘con- 
vert the heathen,” those who do not 
now own boats. It’s really a test, says 
Charles J. Cutajar, agent in charge, 


and if results are satisfactory it* will 
be continued next year on a wider 
scale. 

No brand names are mentioned. 
The booklet instead describes in con- 
siderable detail various types of boats, 
cruisers, dories, canoes, outboard 
motor boats, “whichever you prefer or 
can afford. But get out onto the water 
and enjoy a new life.” 

A questionnaire is enclosed for those 
interested in receiving information 
about boats of all types. Copies of 
the filled-in questionnaires go to all 
Association members. Though the in- 
quirer may be considering a 46-foot 
cabin cruiser—and will be a warm 
prospect for makers of that class—he 
also may need a smaller runabout or a 
skiff. 

From the returns coming in the 
association reports a “fair and rising” 
barometer, and hopes to pipe all hands 
on board to the tune of rising sales. 


Grant Gets Set 


W. T. Grant Co., operating 479 
variety stores, has okayed its Fall ad 
schedule prepared by N. W. Ayer & 
Son. Color pages in The American 
Weekly start August 29.  Thrice- 
weekly programs over 19 radio sta- 
tions supplement. Broadcasts are 
spotted to reach territory not covered 
by T.A.W. 


“That’s All” 

Wilson Distilling Co. joins the 
ranks of liquor firms advocating mod- 
eration in drinking. ‘‘Have a Head 
for Quality, Not a ‘Head’ from Quan- 
tity,’ is the motto which Browne Vint- 
ners, Wilson distributors, are featur- 
ing in 100 newspapers along the At- 
lantic Coast and west to Minnesota. 

“Know when to say: ‘Wilson— 
That’s All,’ and when to say: “That's 
All,’”’ copy continues. Insertions av- 
erage some 700 lines, once a week. 
The company, founded in 1823, and 
its slogan ‘“Wilson—That’s All,” are 
among the oldest in the liquor indus- 
try. When Woodrow Wilson ran for 
president the first time the phrase was 
adopted by some of his supporters. 

Prior to prohibition Wilson led in 
whisky sales nationally. In the last 
year, says Ed Hamberger, Browne 
Vintners, ad mgr., “it has risen to sec- 
ond place in New York.” A hun- 
dred painted displays, and the Leigh- 
Epok Control electric sign at Times 
Square are additional Manhattan ad- 
vertisements. 

Browne Vintners has resumed pub 
licity for Burnett’s gin after a two 
year lapse. Seventeen magazines and 
60 eastern newspapers are employed. 

(Continued on page 70) 


1,000,000 Raincoats in 
Year: Pliofilm Craze Is 


Smart Selling, Not Luck 


66 HIS,” he said, “is a good 

number. We got a single 

order the other day for 750,- 

000." The good number was 
a simple little garment protector. It 
slips on over any common coat hanger 
to protect the coat, dress or other gar- 
ment when it is hung on a store rack 
Or in a closet. 

It is made of Pliofilm, which looks 
like Cellophane but isn’t Perhaps 
you've identified it. It’s the material 
from which those sheer, transparent 
raincoats are made. You've seen them, 
on girls and women, on rainy days. 
More than 1,000,000 of these filmy 
raincoats were sold the first year. 

The speaker was Harvey B. Richards 
of Richards, Boggs & King, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Messrs. Richards, Boggs & 
King used to be department heads for 
Marshall Field & Co. H. B. Richards 
was identified with the mills division 
of the great store; H. R. Boggs was 
sales manager, wholesale; J. A. King, 
retail stores executive. . 

The three went into business for 
themselves on January 1, 1936, from 
scratch. “Scratch” meant exactly that. 
They merely had an idea. Today they 
have more than 300 employes and ship 
regularly to every civilized country on 
earth—except Russia. They have in- 
vented and developed 75 separate 
items, all made of Pliofilm, and some 
of them are going over big. 


Need First. Product Second 


“I’m not a salesman,’’ Mr. Richards 
said to an SM reporter, “I never was 
and never may be. But I’ve got a few 
theories. One is that a great number 
of manufacturers and sales organiza- 
tion go at the thing wrong-end-to. 

“They start out with something they 
want to make or want to sell. They 
get salesmen and send them out to sell 
it. If it doesn’t sell, their sales man- 
agers raise hell with the salesmen. Our 
theory is that the selling must start be- 
fore the goods are made. Study the 
public’s needs, wants and requirements, 
That’s where the selling job lies.” 

Pliofilm, he explained, was the re- 
sult of a chemical “slip” some years 
ago in the laboratories of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. The labora- 
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Three market-minded gentle- 
men from State Street asked 
themselves: “What do people 
want?” Then they capitalized 
upon the fact that notions de- 
partments the country over 
needed something to break the 
deadly needles-and-pins monot- 


ony. Result: Skyrocketing sales. 


BY 


LESTER B. COLBY 


Let it rain! She’s safe in a “glass mack.” 


tory men were looking for something 
else, juggled the process, and got a 
filmy product, soft and pliable, that 
shed water like a duck’s back. 

Having gotten it they sought uses. 
Imagination, at the moment, was 
limited. They used it to help seal 
bottles of liquid over the corks; for 
covering fruits, etc., in packages and 
boxes and for displays, and for some 
other things. Mr. Richards saw the 
material and it fascinated him. He 
gave it much thought. 

He ended up with a few simple 
patents; patents on the raincoats, 
aprons, etc., and certain “rights’’ to 
use and promote the manufacture and 
sale of items made from the material-— 
and with Richards, Boggs & King, Inc. 
Pliofilm is about 70% rubber and the 
rest is of various other chemicals and 
ingredients which don’t matter at all 
to this story. 

Insofar as the public is concerned, 
the company’s best known item is that 
spectacular raincoat. If you were to 
make and market a raincoat, where 
would you look for outlets? Easy, you 
say. The raincoat departments! 

“Not at all,”’ said Mr. Richards. 

“We figured that if we put it in the 
raincoat department it would just be 
another item. What's just one more 
item? We had a light, filmy raincoat 
that could be packed in a very small 
package. It was a package small 
enough so that a woman could tuck 
one in a fair-sized handbag. 


A Publicity Natural 


“This, we told ourselves, is a notions 
counter item. We went after the 
notions counter business, especially in 
the department stores. Today 98% of 
all of them are sold over the notions 
counters. It has given the notions de- 
partment a new, fast-moving, profit- 
able business. One State Street store, 
and you'd never guess the store either, 
sold 40,000 of them last year. 

“They were a natural for publicity. 
Movie stars grabbed them, as they 
always do new and spectacular wearing 
apparel. When the United States 
Olympic team went to Berlin last year 
they were equipped with them. One 
day it rained and the whole team 
marched out wearing Plioform. That 
was an introduction to the whole world. 

“When the English think of rain 
they think of mackintoshes. In a few 
days they’d dubbed them ‘glass macks.” 
Glass macks were, in a few weeks, the 
rage of the British Isles. Magazines, 
especially the pictorial slicks, ran pic- 
tures. Rotogravures followed suit. 
Style editors on newspapers grabbed 
the idea for illustrated articles. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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So You’re Pushing Private Brands? 
An Answer to Krasne and Others 


Sales Management’s articles in the June 1 and 15 issues 


reporting the reaction of grocery jobbers to the Robinson- 


Patman Act draws this ball of fire from a publisher’s rep- 


resentative. 


ARKETING and advertising 

men the country over have 

read with a great deal of in- 

terest the article about Mr. 
A. Krasne, of A. Krasne & Co., New 
York, in the June 1 issue of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. He makes a serious 
indictment of national advertisers and 
of nationally advertised products. And 
this indictment comes from a man at 
the head of an institution doing an 
annual food distributing business of 
$22,500,000 with a retailer customer 
list of more than 12,000 grocers. 

In view of the importance of the 
subject and of the authoritative stand- 
ing of Mr. Krasne, it would seem that 
the discussion ought not to be dropped 
with his remarks, but that those who 
believe in the advantages and efficiency 
of national advertising should be given 
an opportunity to answer through the 
columns of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
For doubtless many of the readers of 
this publication are connected with in- 
stitutions which utilize national adver- 
tising very extensively and whose 
general sales and distributing policies 
and programs would have to be some- 
what drastically overhauled if all of 
Mr. Krasne’s allegations and prophe- 
cies are to be taken at 100% face 
value. The writer therefore presumes 
to offer the following thoughts. 

First of all, in reading Mr. Krasne’s 
article we are impressed with a feeling 
that Mr. Krasne’s thinking is based 
on no well defined philosophy. Per- 
haps at first thought philosophy may 
not appear to have much to do with 
food distribution or with food adver- 
tising; but what we really have in 
mind is the necessity of looking at all 


*The author has been a publishers’ rep- 
resentative and advertising promotion 
manager in the Middle West for the past 
30 years, handling newspapers, trade jour- 
nals, farm papers, and general magazines. 
He travels constantly over a considerable 
part of the U.S. and knows conditions in 
virtually every line of industry. 
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Does anyone else want to air his opinions? 


BY FRED J. 


WRIGHT #* 


sides of the statements and conclusions 
at which Mr. Krasne arrives. 

Take, for example, his very first 
statement that “‘in five years we (his 
company) may be forced into private 
labels 100%.’’ Then Mr. Krasne pro- 
ceeds to give us the information that 
he is operating or working with a vol- 
untary chain of 12,000 cooperating 
grocers scattered over the whole New 
York area, more or less affecting a 
population of 10,000,000 consumers. 
He tells us further that he is adver- 
tising his ‘“‘private label” brand 
throughout this entire area. This 
brand is “Krasdale” and the 12,000 
cooperating grocers all push the ‘‘Kras- 
dale” brand in order to take advantage 
of the demand which A. Krasne & 
Co. are creating through their very 
broad program of aggressive adver- 
tising. 


So You Don’t Advertise? 


The average person will be some- 
what puzzled in trying to figure out 
what sort of definition Mr. Krasne 
applies to advertising. When is ad- 
vertising advertising and when is 
advertising not advertising? Also, 
when is a private label a private label 
and when is it not a private label? 

In fact, just when do labels cease 
to be private and begin to become 
“public?” To a philosopher it would 
seem that, strictly speaking, any label 
copyrighted or registered and used by 
one firm on its products is a private 
label; and that all labels are intended 
to give Mrs. Housewife something to 
look at and remember so that she will 
come back and buy more of the same 
brand after she has tried it once. 

When you come down to plain 
thinking, the only difference between 
Mr. Krasne’s private label, ‘‘Kras- 
dale,” and the Kellogg Co.'s private 
label, for example, is just a little dif- 
ference in the extent of the territory 


covered by each. It would be inter- 
esting, too, to know if it makes arly 
difference to Mrs. Housewife whether 
it is Mr. Krasne’s money that is spent 
for advertising, or the Kellogg Co.’s 
money or General Food’s money or 
H. J. Heinz Co.’s money. 

Some people, of course, have a 
somewhat narrow understanding of 
what constitutes advertising. They do 
not realize that the minute you have a 
label designed and printed and placed 
on a product you are beginning to ad- 
vertise that product. After that begin- 


Is the R-P Act Operating 
to the Advantage of Private Rather 
than National Brands? 


This was the article in which Mr. Krasne 

said what he thought about the R-P Act 

. and started the controversy which 
Mr. Wright continues here. 


ning it is only a matter of degree and 
judgment as to how much more adver- 
tising is to be placed back of the 
product. 

Almost no firm stops with merely a 
name and a tag, not even the anti- 
advertising jobbers who have private 
labels. They are very likely to use 
some colored letterheads or some cir- 
culars and perhaps even counter cards 
and window signs or wall hangers. 
These are all advertising and undeni- 
ably they all cost money. Other com- 
panies will add billboards and a few 
private brand jobbers will sometimes 
buy a lot of tin or wooden signs to be 
tacked up on old buildings or on fence 
posts along the highways (where per- 
missible). 

The experienced manufacturer who 
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gets beyond these rudimentary (7?) 
forms of advertising and expands into 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
high-class billboards is merely follow- 
ing out a more intelligent, more 
elaborately planned and executed pro- 
gram of advertising which his greater 
volume has justified. The point is 
that the so-called “private label” job- 
ber who thinks he is doing no adver- 
tising of any kind is just kidding 
himself and the public. To be con- 
sistent he should take all labels off his 
products and sell plain cans of peaches 
and tomatoes with no name or identi- 
fication of any kind. 

A. Krasne & Co., therefore, are not 
handling an unadvertised brand in 
giving their attention to their own 
brand. “Krasdale.” They are merely 
concentrating for the present on their 
own advertising. And what is the 
chief reason for this? Simply that 
they are not satisfied with the margin 
they can now make on some of the 
more widely advertised brands of 
foods under the present application of 
the aew Robinson-Patman Act. 

What has been the argument given 
in the past by all “private label” job- 
bers and their dealers to Mrs. House- 
wife against nationally advertised 
brands? Why, advertising costs 
money, Mrs. Housewife, which has to 
be added to the cost of the goods; and 
you are therefore charged for it in 
higher prices. Never a word about 
uniformity and superiority in quality. 
Nor is Mrs. Housewife ever told that 
the real reason Mr. Dealer and his 
“private label’’ jobber want her to buy 
“something else” is so that they can 
make more profit on her purchase. 
(Not an illegitimate motive, so far as 
that is concerned. Merely a question 
of long-range judgment.) 


Mrs. Housewife Doesn’t Care 


Mrs. Housewife, of course, is not 
one bit concerned with the profit of 
the dealer or the jobber or the manu- 
facturer. She is not playing “button, 
button, who’s got the button?’ She 
does not give a damn who gets the 
“button” (profit) so long as the mer- 
chandise is satisfactory to her and the 
price is attractive according to her 
knowledge of current and former 
prices on the merchandise in question. 
(Incidentally, in that point—her 
knowledge of values—there is a con- 
siderable part of the meat of our story 
which we shall return to later.) 

But let us take up the economic 
philosophy of the question. So-called 
“national advertising’ has been going 
on for a long time. Steadily and 
surely various manufacturers have 
built up increasing demand for and 
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consumption of not only their own 
private brands but also of the classes 
of merchandise these represent. Job- 
bers should remember that many kinds 
and forms of prepared foods would 
not be on the market at all if some 
manufacturers had not introduced 
them and popularized them through 
aggressive advertising. 

Time and again, after classes and 
forms of foods are introduced and 
popularized, the imitators spring up 
and offer the same forms of foods at 
prices /ess the cost of promoting their 
popularity and sale. Naturally this is 
sometimes a lower cost if volume can 
be attained. But it is only possible 
because the demand has already been 
created by the original manufacturer- 
advertiser. 


Why Sell Out Advertising? 


The imitator is a poacher who either 
ignorantly or deliberately plans to let 
the original manufacturer continue to 
create and keep up demand while the 
poacher comes in and secures a share 
of the business without any sales pro- 
motion at all other than to offer his 
goods at lower prices. The question 
then is: How long can the advertising 
manufacturer carry the whole load of 
keeping up public demand while imi- 
tating competitors take advantage of 
his advertising without bearing any of 
the cost ? 

Unfortunately these anti-advertising 
jobbers have the short-sightedness to 
try to tell Mrs. Housewife that she 
ought not to buy the original adver- 
tised brand because “someone has to 
pay for all that advertising” and it 
must be she. We say this is tragically 
short-sighted—to say nothing of being 
unfair. If advertising manufacturers 
were finally to capitulate and all quit 
advertising, then the volume of con- 
sumption in such foods would imme- 
diately start downward and all food 
manufacturers and distributors would 
suffer alike. Why cannot the non- 
advertiser (or so-called ‘‘non-adver- 
tiser”’) at least be broad enough to 
keep away from the subject of adver- 
tising in talking with Mrs. Housewife. 
Why doesn’t he let the manufacturers 
on whose backs he is riding go right 
ahead doing all the advertising and 
paying for it for the whole industry 
just as long as they are willing to do 
so? 

However, all these matters are 
worked out along strictly economic 
lines and not at all on any basis of 
gratitude or appreciation or coopera- 
tion. The anti-advertising jobbers 
speak of advertising as though it were 
a costly and unnecessary luxury which 
certain great business institutions in- 


dulge in merely for the egotistical 
entertainment of a few top executives. 
That, of course, is a juvenile view- 
point. The only reason any food 
manufacturer uses national or any 
other kind of advertising is to sell 
more goods. 

If there had been in the past, is 
now, or will be in the future any other 
sales stimulating method which will 
sell the desired volume at a more eco- 
nomical cost than advertising, the 
jobbers can all rest assured that adver- 
tising would have been or soon will 
be abandoned and relegated to the 
scrap-heap of outworn customs. We 
can trust the stockholders to see to 
that. 

In fact the idea of eliminating ad- 
vertising costs and turning such ex- 
penditures into dividend funds has 
been experimented with on a number 
of occasions where new and “adver- 
tisingly-ignorant”’ executives or boards 
of directors have come into the man- 
agement of various institutions which 
had been built up with the aid of 
intelligent and aggressive advertising. 
And we do not have to go out of the 
food merchandising field to find ex- 
amples. 

Take “Sapolio,” for instance. At 
one time it was the most widely ad- 
vertised and the leading seller in the 
cleanser field. Exactly the thing re- 
ferred to happened. Where did Sa- 
polio sales drop to? Or consider one 
of the original flaked breakfast foods, 
“Force,” and the character, “Sunny 
Jim.” The same history applies. And 
it’s very difficult to regain sales rank 
once it has been lost to other adver- 
tisers. Various other examples could 
be cited. The point is that the notion 
that advertising is an unnecessary lux- 
ury indulged in for the vanity of 
already successful manufacturers is 
precisely 100% wrong. 


Is Quality Really a “Myth’’? 


A. Krasne & Co. are using adver- 
tising of various kinds in the New 
York retail area to promote the pop- 
ularity and sale of their Krasdale 
food brands. When they get a little 
more ambitious they may use state- 
wide advertising. And if they get still 
more ambitious they might even go 
East-wide, and then South-wide and 
West-wide and finally get into that 
“economic royalist” class of nation- 
wide advertisers. Right now they are 
really jobbers and not manufacturers 
at all (so far as we know). All their 
products are made for them by manu- 
facturers who are thus saved all sales 
and advertising expense. But the ad- 
vertising is being done because A. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Does the Moss-Grown Catalog 
Need a Dose of Sales Punch? 


VERY year hundreds of thou- 

sands of dollars are spent on 

catalogs. All manufacturers 

and wholesale distributors who 
offer a long line of goods take great 
ptide in these catalogs. Every two or 
three years they get out a new one. 
This is an event to celebrate. 

One wholesaler I knew in the hard- 
ware business called his catalog an 
“encyclopedia of hardware knowl- 
edge.”” He was right. It was an en- 
cyclopedia, and like all encyclopedias, 
was mainly used as a book of refer- 
ence. 

Those who issue catalogs have sev- 
eral purposes in view. One is that a 
catalog is to act as a key to the dealer’s 
stock of goods. It contains numbers, 
sizes and descriptions. It is invaluable 
for use as a reference. Another is 
that it is to serve as a help to the re- 
tail dealer in selling goods to con- 
sumers, and in making up mail orders. 


Why It’s Misused, Neglected 


All those who issue catalogs rather 
delude themselves, I think, with the 
old-time idea that catalogs sell goods. 
In the old horse-and-buggy days, when 
the salesman had plenty of time, he 
would sit down with his customer, turn 
through the pages of his catalog from 
cover to cover, and the catalog was a 
real selling help. But now the average 
merchant thinks he is too busy to do 
this. He has a want list. Buying and 
selling are done quickly. In most cases 
the catalog is truly an encyclopedia, 
and is used by the salesman and the 
buyer only as a book of reference. Of 
course the salesman in writing up his 
orders does refer to his catalog to get 
numbers and sizes straight. 

I have been wondering whether, 
with the introduction of a few new 
ideas, the old line catalog could be 
doctored up so it would actually help 
in selling. Suppose a salesman, let us 
say in the hardware line, is selling a 
merchant his Spring order. As a rule, 
the hardware catalog is arranged al- 
phabetically. It is not arranged in 
groups of goods that sell at the same 
time. For instance, a hardware catalog 
usually starts with axes, all kinds of 
axes being grouped together, but if you 
wish to buy ax handles, you have to 
hunt up another part of the catalog 
where handles are grouped together. 
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Photo by Keystone View Co., N. Y. 
To most dealers the jobber’s catalog is only a reference book, against which to check a 
want list. 


Mausoleums of facts instead of active, creative sales helps— 


that’s the jobber’s catalog. Mr. Norvell suggests some ways 


to make this cumbersome piece of salesmen’s baggage more 


efficient. And they’re practical ideas, easily adaptable. 


BY SAUNDERS NORVELL 


Then we travel along to hinges or 
butts. Here we will find in most cata- 
logs that these goods are grouped to- 
gether, but that door latches, door locks 
and goods that usually sell with butts 
and hinges are all listed somewhere 
else. While I am now referring to 
hardware, this is just as true of drugs, 
notions, toilet goods, dry goods, etc. 
The great art in sales management 
is getting the best results out of the 
average salesman. The best way to 
get these results is to make the selling 
of goods as simple and easy as possible 
for him. If a catalog is supposed to 
be a selling medium, why isn’t it 
planned on a selling basis? We all 
know that when a buyer’s mind is on 


one line of goods, it is comparatively 


easy for the salesman to interest him 


in related items. If a buyer asks for 
wire cloth, immediately after this is 
sold a properly trained salesman’s 
mind turns to screen doors, adjustable 
window screens, and then to butts for 
the doors, latches, door bumpers, etc. 

But if you refer to the average cata- 
log, you will find all of these goods 
scattered in different parts of the book. 
Unless the salesman has a list of re- 
lated goods on all lines, and unless 
this list shows the numbers of the 
pages in his catalog where the goods 
can be found, it is slow and hard work 
to hold the merchant down to the cata- 
log while pages are thumbed to and 
fro. 

These ideas are not theory. They 
come from actual experience. I used 
these ideas in selling goods from the 
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old line catalog, and found that they 
made it easier, saved my time and the 
dealer's time, and led to much larger 
unit sales. 

Leave the good old encyclopedia just 
as it is, but somewhere in the center of 
the book let's add a new section. In 
this section all related goods should be 
listed, and opposite each item, the 
page number where it can be found. 
When a salesman finds a dealer is in a 
hurry, instead of trying to persuade 
him to turn through the catalog page 
by page, he can have his prospect go 
over the list of related goods and sea- 
sonable goods—such as items that are 
used in the Spring on the farm and in 
gardens, kitchen goods, etc. For in- 
stance, when you take a large catalog 
and study the various items used in the 
kitchen, and classify these items into 
their various uses, you will be sur- 
prised to find what a long list can be 
made up. 


Add Seasonal Selling Ideas 


It wouldn’t be difficult to make up 
lists like this for the use of the sales- 
man, and then have them printed on 
standard size catalog pages, sending 
them to the salesman to insert in his 
loose leaf catalog. I suggest the cen- 
ter of the catalog because, if the list is 
in the center, in seeking the various 
goods the salesman can work faster. 
In this center, or core of the catalog, 
I would introduce a new department. 
Its pages could briefly call attention to 
new goods that have been added, and 
a little selling talk could be put in, 
this followed always with page refer- 
ence numbers. Then if the sales man- 
ager has ideas about selling certain 
lines at certain seasons, he could digest 
his ideas, put them in this core of the 
catalog, and they would be at the finger 
tips of the salesman on the road. 

Of course, I know that sales man- 
agers send out weekly and monthly let- 
ters. They write the poor salesman on 
every conceivable subject. The sales- 
man is supposed to remember all this 
good advice, but, as a matter of fact, 
he usually destroys the letter and for- 
gets most of its contents—so the good 
work of the sales manager is wasted. 

If the salesman actually has to get 
into the middle of his catalog to do 
his selling, as he turns the pages to 
and fro carrying out the above plan, 
the merchant might be attracted by 
other goods that are illustrated. If 
this set-up were adopted, instead of 
the salesman planting his catalog on 
the merchant’s counter or desk, with 
the merchant getting out his want list 
and tackling the first thing, the good 
old encyclopedia could be brought into 
action with some real selling force. 
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Going back to new goods, how 
many wholesalers and their salesmen 
realize that when they have been per- 
suaded to adopt new lines, these goods 
are buried in their encyclopedia “mau- 
soleum?’’ The new goods are just 
listed, among similar items. The sales- 
man is not familiar with them. The 
retail merchant has never heard of 
them. Is it surprising that it is so dif- 
ficult to sell new goods to wholesalers? 
Is it surprising that the salesman is 
told, ‘All right, when you build up a 
demand for these goods, when we 
have calls for them, we will add them 
to our line’? 

It does take advertising, money, and 
time to build up a consumer demand 
so strong that the dealer will grasp the 
salesman by the arm and say, “Hold 
on there, feller, until you sell me some 
of those new goods I have seen adver- 
tised!"" The theory is that the de- 
mand should work from the consumer 
through the retailer to the jobber and 
the manufacturer. That is all right. 
But on the other hand, why not have 
a little of the work come from the 
wholesaler through his salesman to the 
retailer? Maybe if the retailer were 
reminded, he would remember that he 
had had calls for these new goods. 
But if he is not reminded, it almost 
takes an earthquake to get these goods 
on his list. 

In these days of statistics and rec- 
ords and keen study of inventory turn- 
over, if a buyer does happen to take a 
chance on some new goods and if 
these goods, because they are buried in 
the encyclopedia, do not move, what 
happens to the buyer? He is criticised 


What are the most popular stations 
among spot radio users? Who are the 
biggest advertisers in this medium? 
What stations carry the biggest number 
of spot programs? Such facts as these 
will be covered in two articles scheduled 
for the August 1 and 15 issues of Saves 
MANAGEMENT. 

Also coming soon: Reports from drug 
jobbers in a number of scattered cities 
on the effects of the Robinson-Patman 


Act. 


for buying them. After being criti- 
cised a few times, the average buyer, 
who is usually on a salary and wishes 
to hold his job, becomes leery of new 
items. If he does not buy them, then 
at inventory time they are not in stock. 
Therefore there is no criticism. 

My experience (and I say this with 
all due respect to the buyer because 
I don't blame him) has been that in 
pushing new goods it is frequently 
necessary to enlist the assistance of the 
sales manager and even the president 
to get the buyer to come across. I 
have had buyers say, “All right, if you 
fellows wish to get stuck on these new 
goods, I will buy them, but I wish it 
known as a matter of record that I 
buy them under protest.” 

Let me add that if some determined 
manufacturer has manged to force his 
new goods through the buyer into the 
catalog, his efforts should not stop 
there. He should look at that catalog 
and see what happens to his new 
goods. He should try to check up on 
the matter that is written to the sales- 
men about the new goods. 


Everybody’s Step-Child 


At one time I was with a large 
manufacturer who sold to practically 
all of the leading wholesale houses in 
the country. One day at a sales meet- 
ing I asked this question: “How much 
do you know about how your goods 
are presented and illustrated in your 
wholesalers’ catalogs? How much 
have you studied these catalogs? How 
many of these catalogs have you on 
hand?” 

There was a dead silence. Not- 
withstanding the great advantages to 
be derived from having goods properly 
presented in the wholesalers’ catalogs, 
notwithstanding that this concern had 
the largest business of its kind in the 
country, there never had been a syste- 
matic, thorough check-up on jobbers’ 
catalogs. 

We immediately went to work on 
this problem. Some of the things we 
discovered were startling. For in- 
stance, one wholesaler had formerly 
pushed a competitor's line. Then he 
decided to push our line. When we 
checked up his catalog we found that 
it had eight pages devoted to the com- 
petitor’s line and only two pages to 
ours. In other words, when the 
change was made in the selling policy 
of the house the catalog was left en- 
tirely out of the deal! No one checked 
back, and as far as the salesman and 
the retail dealers were concerned, they 
were still pushing the other line of 
goods. At least you would think so 
from the catalog representation. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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~* Uneasy Lies the Head 
That Falls for 


“Conversation Coverage’ 


T WAS a remark of Shakespeare's 
that the devil can quote scripture 


to his own advantage. 


And in media matters, much can be 
done with a limited circulation and 


a glib tongue. 


Fortunately, the Metropolitan Group 


is not in the position of selling mere 


‘ 
~ 


technical advantages over its con- 


temporaries. 


Its supremacy is not a matter of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands, 
but runs into millions...competitively, 


it is literally lonely for company! 


There is no other such tidal wave 


of circulation in the world as the 


Baltimore SUN @ Boston GLOBE e@ Buffalo TIMES ® Cleveland PLAIN DEALER 
Chicago TRIBUNE e Detroit NEWS e@ New York NEWS e Pittsburgh PRESS 
Philadelphia INQUIRER e@ St. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT e Washington STAR 
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7,000,000 to 9,000,000* coverage of 


Metropolitan majorities. 


Best of all, its millions are not scat- 
tered millions, but concentrated in 
that great Twenty-State Northeastern 
area where 60% of America lives 
and 67°, of all America’s retail goods 
are sold. 


The Circulation of the Metropolitan 
Group is not dissipated over profit- 
less stretches of territory, but limited 
to areas with unlimited profit possi- 
bilities for you. 


Its Coverage Immensity leads all media for 
Size ...this is a matter of figures. 


Its Coverage Intensity leads all media for 


Service ... this is a matter of geography. 


And the amazing growth of Metropolitan lineage 


is still another matter for your consideration. 


* with additional or alternate papers 


Gravure 


Comics 


eekly 


| Color | Additional or alternate papers 


Metropolitan Boston HERALD e Buffalo COURIER-EXPRESS 

Sunday Chicago TIMES @ Detroit FREE PRESS @ New York 
Lema 8=6HERALD TRIBUNE e St. Louis POST-DISPATCH 
Washington POST 


New York + Chicago 


“THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD -FROM 7 TO Q MILLION FAMILIES* 
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Working with Your Sales Agent 
to Build Volume and Profit 


If you give your agent a square deal in which you observe a 


few simple rules which should govern this type of sales re- 


lationship, he can and will build sales for you at low cost. 


BY JOHN H. FREDERICK*#* 


Assistant Professor of Marketing, 


University of Pennsylvania 


HERE are several reasons why 
manufacturers’ agents may be 
used instead of salaried sales 
forces. A manufacturer may 
not be able to stand the expense 
involved in maintaining salesmen on 
salary and expense accounts, and so 
lowers his selling costs by using agents 
on a commission basis. Others have 
found that they obtained more effective 
distribution by using manufacturers’ 
agents in certain territories, where 
business is not sufficient to support a 
salaried salesman, but at the same time 
have retained their own men in other 
territories. 
Still others use manufacturers’ agents 
when starting to sell a particular in- 


* This is the last of a group of three 
articles by Prof. Frederick. The first, en- 
titled “10 Ways to Find Live Wire Manu- 
facturers’ Agents,’ appeared May 15; the 
second, “How to Rate and Judge a Pros- 
pective Sales Agent,” June 15. 


dustry, or market, with their continu- 
ance of the policy largely determined 
by the sales volume which is finally 
built up. Then a manufacturer may 
produce a specialty or some other 
product which is so different from his 
regular line that it would disorganize 
his sales activities too much if he em- 
ployed his regular sales force in its 
distribution. 

Whatever the reason for the use of 
manufacturers’ agents may be, proper 
handling in order to maintain their 
interest and cooperation is essential. 
Too many manufacturers regard their 
representatives merely as_ excellent 
scouts, who can locate mew accounts 
and get a line started. Then, if busi- 
ness develops, salaried salesmen are 
sent from the factory to follow up and 
complete what the representative 
started. This attitude is not one which 
will result in much cooperation from 
representatives. One representative 


“He says you left the oven out of that streamlined range!” 
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sums the situation up in this fashion: 

“Fortunately most manufacturers are 
square, but now that sales forces have 
to be built up, many of them look 
upon their representatives merely as 
‘bird dogs’ who should be satisfied 
merely with flushing the birds, instead 
of eating them.” 

Be this as it may, the manufacturer 
who bears in mind the points herein 
discussed will be sure to have better 
results from his representatives than 
the manufacturer who merely hands a 
representative a line and then forgets 
about him. 


Agent Relations Demand Tact 


Most manufacturers’ agents repre- 
sent producers of allied products which 
are complementary or supplementary 
to each other, but not competitive. 
Operating on a strictly commission 
basis as they do, and often maintaining 
their own sales forces, manufacturers’ 
agents regard themselves as indepen- 
dent business men who have received 
an agreement covering commissions 
and territory in exchange for their 
promise to devote a part of their sales 
time in the interests of a manufac- 
turer; but who are not strictly account- 
able to the manufacturers they repre- 
sent for the sales methods used, or 
the manner in which their efforts may 
be apportioned. 

The result of this attitude is that 
producers employing manufacturers’ 
agents are actually bidding against one 
another for the agents’ time and sales 
effort, despite the fact that the prod- 
ucts handled by each agent are not 
competitive. Each manufacturer natu- 
rally considers his own product and 
sales problems of prime importance, 
but the agents regard each product 
handled as but one of several items 
which will be given the attention war- 
ranted by the difficulties encountered 
in selling and the profit derived from 
each sale. 

On one side we have a group of 
manufacturers with their products bid- 
ding for a portion of the agents’ time; 
and on the other side, representatives 
who desire to make the most money 
through the sale of products which are 
easy and profitable to handle. Prac- 
tically, a manufacturer has no claim on 
the performance of any representative. 
The cooperation between the manufac- 
turer and agent is largely dependent 
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The biggest wheat crop since 1931 has been harvested in Oklahoma and Texas e Its 
value was the highest since 1928 « All-time records in wheat receipts were made 
at the leading elevators . And the farmers of this section are buying ice result of 
a bumper crop marketed at a good price e [hey are buying with confidence, too, 
since to back up this big wheat crop their prospects for corn, cotton and feed crops 
are likewise the best in years e BUY has become the by-word of the farmers of 
this section « Branch houses, jobbers and dealers are in many instances being 
limited in sales volume only by their inability to get merchandise « See that your 
dealers’ stocks are complete during the next six months « Too, see that these deal- 
ers get the advertising support they need, which in the Oklahoma-Texas area means 
The Farmer-Stockman, the paper with the greatest Oklahoma-Texas circulation of 


any farm papere 


The FAARMER-STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN @ THE TIMES @ WKY @ MISTLETOE EXPRESS 
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on the psychological relationship be 
tween them, aside from any profit 
motive. The manufacturers who are 
aware of this situation and handle it 
intelligently are those who are making 
a success of distribution through manu 
facturers’ agents 

Despite the fact that manufacturers’ 
agents differ from salaried salesmen in 
that, being independent business men 
working on a commission basis, they 
must be asked to do things, not 
ordered, the problem of obtaining 
their cooperation and the holding of 
their interest is not dissimilar from 
that confronting the sales manager of 
any salaried sales organization. The 
same type of cooperation that makes 
one successful will also bring best re- 
sults with the other. A manufacturers 
representative is no different from a 


LEE BS 8 
~ f > 


salaried salesman except that he gets 
paid for what he does, not for what 
he expects to do, and that he has 
enough confidence in himself and the 
lines he handles to put out his own 
money to pay expenses. He is just as 
susceptible to encouragement as 1s a 
salaried salesman and just as anxious 
to be considered as a vital part of the 
organizations whose goods he is un- 
dertaking to sell. 

The following points to be observed 
in handling manufacturers’ representa- 
tives may seem elementary, but among 
several hundred manufacturers and 
manufacturers’ representatives recently 
contacted by the writer they are 
regarded as fundamental—and_ very 
essential to success. 

1. Commissions should be definite- 

(Continued on page 72) 


Joe Land, “hero” of 
the Maytag film, uses 
one of the company’s 
sales helps to explain 
a point to Mrs. Pros- 
pect. He’s only a 
medium - good _ sales- 
man; perfect sales 
demonstrations, May- 
tag believes, depress 
the average dealer— 
seem too distant a 
target to shoot at. 


Maytag Introduces New Washer 


to 6,000 Dealers 


“The Story of Jack Martin,” 


new product and shows how to 


HE MAYTAG CO., Newton, 

Iowa, last month used a 58- 

minute film, ‘The Story of Jack 

Martin,” to introduce a new 
square tub model washing machine to 
its 6,000 dealers scattered over the 
United States. The film also served 
to do a valuable sales-training job by 
presenting a dramatic and entertain- 
ing story of how one average dealer, 
with energy and a few of the com- 
pany’s sales helps, went out and made 
money. 

Jack Martin, hero of the film, is 
running a filling station when the 
picture opens. About 23 years old, 
he is ambitious and enthusiastic, but 
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* e 
via Film 
an average dealer, presents 


sell it. 


not especially trained or experienced. 
Tiring of the lack of opportunity at 
the station, upon the recommendation 
of a Maytag representative he goes to 
a nearby town—not a large one—and 
goes to work for the Land Maytag 
Co. In one evening he covers the sales 
literature and helps that the company 
has sent Land, material most dealers 
throw away. He then goes out and 
does a pretty good job. 

The story has a love interest that 
adds to the effectiveness of the narra- 
tive without obscuring the main 
purpose. It even has drama. When 
the mother of Jack’s sweetheart falls 
seriously ill, a specialist is summoned 


‘ 


and starts an emergency operation. 
The power fails. Jack attaches the 
Maytag motor to the farm light plant 
and the day is saved. The film also 
portrays a dealer meeting to which 25 
dealers lend a rousing and cheering 
effect with their singing of the May- 
tag song. 

Several ideas garnered from dealers 
by Calvin Co., maker of the film, went 
into the picture. Representatives of the 
film company ialked with every type 
of dealer, good and bad; accompanied 
them on demonstrations, watched 
them in their stores, etc. Chief char- 
acteristic of the film is the absence of 
polish and perfection in the way Joe 
Land and Jack Martin go about dem- 
onstrating and selling. Calvin Co. 
found that dealers do not enjoy a per- 
fect demonstration of how they should 
sell, put on by an expert. 

“The average dealer not only is not 
impressed by a perfect sales demon- 
stration, but he is actually depressed 
and discouraged,” said Forrest Calvin. 
“His personal reaction is that the fel- 
low putting it on is extra-specially 
good. He feels he hasn't the experi- 
ence and training of the expert, and 
that he will only look silly if he tries 
to put on a demonstration that re- 
sembles the model. The result is that 
he doesn’t try.” 


Teaching the “Average Man” 


So, in the picture, Martin is a 
youngster with ambition but little 
training or experience. Joe Land is 
not lazy, but he hasn't learned how to 
work. Their effort, individual and 
joint, is good, but it wouldn’t impress 
the sales expert seeking to learn some- 
thing new. From the company’s sales 
literature and helps they don’t learn 
everything, but the pointers they do 
pick up they use. They don’t sell 
everyone they approach, but they do 
approach prospects, and they do sell 
some of them—a lot more than Land 
had been selling. They adapt com- 
pany sales ideas to their own particu- 
lar area. For instance, Martin notices 
that there is a rural power line going 
up within six months. He suggests 
they start a rural mailing campaign at 
once, and pre-sell the rural prospects 
before competition gets into the field. 

Dealer reaction to the present film 
should be, Mr. Calvin thinks, that “I 
can do it if he can.” The psychology 
is right. “Most pictures shoot over 
the head of the audience,” said Mr. 
Calvin. “Too good sales demonstra- 
tions may appear okay to the sales 
manager who knows his job from A 
to Z, but not to the average dealer. 
And most dealers are ‘average.’  Sev- 
enty-five per cent of them are in small 
cities and towns,” 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY... Kenyon & Eckhardt interviewed 800 homes in White 
Plains, N. Y.and Stamford, Conn. In subscriber homes and among newsstand buyers 


it was found that LIFE is read by 96.0% of the men over 18 years of age, 


= 


——— at 


94.7% of the women over 18 years old, 94.7% of the children LiFe 


oe 


between 12 and 18, and ~ 72.8% of the children between 6 and 12. 
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The JAM HANDY Organization 
(4 4et up to hel you pix this 


Complete Sales Promotion Service 
Motion Pictures +« Talking Pictures + Slidefilms + Conventions - Playlets 


DETROIT, 2900 E. Grand Blvd... Madison 2450 CHICAGO, 35 E. Wacker Drive. . State 6758 


NEW YORK, 230 Park Ave 


a ote Murray Hill 2-5290 
HOLLYWOOD, 7046 Hollywood Blvd. . . 


Hempstead 5809 
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Dé pression didn't lick Matthew J. Lepley. It made him. He had been a Washington, D. C., 
°rchitect. When apartment and school building quit, he didn’t. He took his construction knowl- 
©ige under his arm, studied selling, got a job with Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. in 
Washington and began to cash in on his doubled skill. He has averaged 100 coal stokers a 
year for the last five years; for three years has been Iron Fireman's top producer; this year 
he’s “Head Man” of the company’s “Super Iron Men,” an honorary society of leading sales- 
men. Here’s how his architect training helps: “I do a great deal of preliminary study for my 
customers. My ability to plan as well as to draw has helped tremendously in sales. Iam able 
to overcome most objections as to type of installation.” His new sales training taught him to 
“make your prospect feel you are doing him a favor by letting him buy an Iron Fireman. Know 
your product and its application from all angles. Show a personal interest in your client's 
needs. Always begin with the top man who buys.” 


Massive, 190-pound, six-foot Lepley earned his way through college and didn’t have time 
for athletics. Architecture was such a personal enthusiasm that, to this day, he spends his 
few idle hours drawing—except when the big fish are biting in Chesapeake Bay. He is 50, 
has been married 27 years and “I have two lovely daughters.” 


The man who sells Ford—and American industry—to the people probably .more powerfully than any other jndi- 


vidual in the nation is W. J. Cameron . . . just “Cameron of the Ford Motor Company Organization,” if y°U 
please; for Ford titles are taboo. 


His rather huskily intoned “Friends of the Sunday Evening Hour:” has been followed more than 500 times b’ 
radio talks that sound like strong, ministerial editorials. There are good reasons for this. Mr. Cameron for year? 
was an editorial writer for the Detroit News. His daily column was known from coast to coast. His “Don’t Die 
on Third,”” based on a ballplayer’s steal home and applied to the game of life, was reprinted in nearly every 


civilized tongue. And he is in such demand as a sober, sound public speaker that he frequently appears in ' 
metropolitan pulpits. 


He is Henry Ford’s up-from-the-soil type of man. Largely self-educated—trained in precision and exactness by 
his first job as time-keeper in the Michigan Central shops at Jackson, Mich.; with a taste for the classics de- 
veloped managing a depot book-stall in Detroit that finally won him a chance to be a reporter—today, at nearly 
60, he holds several honorary college degrees. 


He joined the Ford organization in 1919 as editor of The Dearborn Independent. Since it suspended publication 
he has been considered Henry Ford’s personal publicity representative. He is a thorough student of economics 
and human nature. As a master of public relations he sells Ford—and American industry. 


Introducing America’s pickle princess. Pickles with a dash of sauerkraut. Miss Ruth L. Man- 
now, blue-eyed blonde, became the stenographer of John T. Gilmore, pioneer pickle broker, 
Chicago, back in 1913. Efficient, interested in sales work, she soon found herself active in 
the business. Seven years ago she organized the Mannow Brokerage Co., in Chicago, to 
deal in pickles in brine. Today she moves carloads of pickles about the United States as a 
chess player moves chessmen. She’s a “middleman” between “salters” all over the country 
and pickle manufacturers. 


America consumes about 5,000,000 bushels of pickles every year. Miss Mannow estimates 
that means about 3,000,000,000 pickles. Cucumber growers cultivate about 100,000 acres in 
many states. There are about 300 salters—the men who put them in brine. Miss Mannow’s 
job is to keep the stream of pickles-in-brine steadily flowing, in 800- to 1,200-bushel tank cars, 
to the plants where they are finished and bottled. 


Sauerkraut and pickle-findings—the materials that are used to finish the pickle—are a 
sideline. Sometimes she turns a batch of olives or such. The other day she sold one order 
of 100 “pipes” of Spanish olives. A pipe holds 180 gallons. You can count the olives in that 
deal. Anyway, her deft handling keeps the wrinkles out of the pickle business and keeps 
the picklers from getting in a pickle. 


Any men’s clothing manufacturer could make Palm Beach suits 
five years ago and sell them for what he could get. high or low 

. . until Goodall Worsted Co., millers of Palm Beach cloth, formed 
a subsidiary Goodall Co. to make its own suits from its own mate- 
rial for its own price—and appointed Elmer Ward, “the best wool 
man in Boston.” president of the new company. 


Maintaining the top position of Palm Beach suits for the past five 
years has been just part of the job of six-foot, 190-pound Elmer 
Ward. Inately a hard-hitting organizer and a burly, 39-year old 
Irishman, he started Goodall from scratch in 1931, after he had 
battled his way up in the textile world from a job at 16 in the 
Boston wool market. Through smart and sound merchandising 
policies (price maintenance, return privilege for dealers, coopera- 
tive advertising), he has organized the Goodall Co. into one of 
the strongest businesses of its kind in the world, not only pro- 
ducing men’s suits in its own plants, but licensing other com- 
panies to make men’s robes, belts and braces and women’s suits 


and hats. Since its first year Goodall Co.'s sales have shot up 
700%. 


Married, he has a family of four boys (good for the Palm Beach 
market). Air-minded, he spends a lot of his time flying around 
the country on business trips. Sportsman, he plays championship 
golf; once won the New England Amateur. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
1937 1937 1936 1935 1937 1936 
Pages _ Lines Lines Lines Jan.-July Jan.-July 
| Good Housekeeping 81 34,591 35,452 35,095 339,270 330,837 
= Vogue (2 is.)......... 48 30,286 27,648 29,695 591,578 554,314 
Woman’s Home Comp. 42 28,765 30,834 33,870 336,750 293,819 
Harper’s Bazaar. . 4 27,294 21,843 29,344 451,080 413,463 
) E \ McCall’s ..... 39 26,797 34,769 35,732 284,352 290,374 
R A kK 1) Ladies’ Home Journal 39 26,465 31,338 37,711 290,822 321,473 
Pictorial Review comb. 
with Delineator 36 24,339 13,137 18,311 176,781 133,557 
True Story... ' 44 18,762 19,087 16,767 169,475 143,860 
Modern Screen .... 43 18,555 =15,137 14,566 129,631 109,683 
Modern Romances... 39 16,588 14,186 13,609 118,197 99,166 
Radio Stars....... 37 15,689 14,279 13,402 112,448 97,164 
Household Magazine 21 14,234 14,764 11,766 107;495 104,140 
2 True Romances... ae 13,317 11,220 10,542 114,690 110,406 
Movie Story Magazine.. 32 13,287 12,711 5,815 113,445 83,466 
| {| «@ Screen Play..... ae 13,025 14,130 12,109 111,116 101,837 
Screen Book... we 12,946 14,272 12,022 110,849 102,076 
Hollywood .... 31 12,890 14,277 12,174 109,954 102,682 
Motion Picture .. 30 12,792 14,492 11,045 111,366 108,140 
Movie Mirror..... 30 12,681 11,442 12,191 122,396 116,088 
Love & Romance. 30 12,664 10,994 10,399 111,122 106,669 
Oe ee 17 12,521 12,337 9,443 115,203 97,363 
True Experiences 29 12,236 10,872 10,389 111,173 106,946 
Parents’ Magazine..... 26 11,330 11,362 11,076 122,117 115,832 
N. Y. Met. Edition.. 31 13,218 a a 139,115 113,866 
Radio Mirror. . 26 10,991 10,407 9,750 103,336 102,981 
True Confessions...... 26 10,930 12,501 10,095 94,739 84,257 
Romantic Stories...... 25 10,485 12,326 10,025 92,597 82,363 
Farmer’s Wife......... 15 10,047 10,364 8,561 82,824 82,622 
Silver Screen . 23 9,890 12,620 10,615 79,466 78,453 
Screenland .. > ee 9,590 12,632 11,072 78,763 78,196 
Photoplay 21 9,193 10,747 10,888 76,638 77,124 
Woman’s World ; 9 6,270 6,248 4,779 65,084 62,431 
Home Arts-Needlecraft. 6 4,396 4,197 2,783 38,731 41,347 
Messenger of Sacred 
Heart ll 2,355 2,081 2,223 10,776 11,462 
Child Life 3 1,339 1,195 2,425 24,302 17,911 
American Girl l 559 1,337 1,872 11,466 13.844 
’ ® Mademoiselle : a 1,604 64,642 15,602 
. Junior League Magazine a 6,759 7,992 56,286 62,534 
" - , 2 I eee eee ee 509,987 515,601 500.153 5.257.958 4,852,516 
igures from 
Printers’ Ink Weekly, a No issue. 
J July 8, 1937 
é 
Ladividuaty, as well as collectively, Printers’ Ink linage figures confirm 


MODERN MAGAZINES lead the the statement that MODERN MAGA- 


group field in advertising linage for ZINES, offering unduplicated single 

a 
n the month of July... and the first magazine coverage at group rates, 
seven months of 1937. are the first buy in the group field . . . 


= MODERN MAGAZINES 


MODERN SCREEN 
RADIO STARS 
MODERN ROMANCES 
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The Unseen Shopping List 


bag says “pineapple juice.” 


Co The list in Mrs. Jones’s hand- | 


The unseen list in her head | 
says “Dole” or “Del Monte.” 


Gul) And Dole or Del Monte is 
oe what she buys. 


On such unseen lists national advertising writes the brand names 


which steady buyers steadily demand at market. 


71 e@ 
Sure way to get the name of your product onto mental shopping | 
lists is to advertise in TIME. For TIME is read by people who 
want facts, people who regularly absorb from TIME the facts 
about the world’s news and the marketplace facts about the 
things they want to buy. | 
Facts about your own product go straight from TIME’s pages 
into TIME-readers’ heads, stick, and go to market. 

If you are not on TIME’s mailing list, ask for a copy of the new booklet, 
“*Heads—You Win: the story of the Unseen Shopping List.”’ 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City 
The Weekly Newsmagazine 
ee 


ace sia oy ee 
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Miniature America: This relief map of the Great Lakes area in the central rotunda of 

“the Making of a Nation” at the 1937 Great Lakes Exposition is on all visitors’ “must 

see” list. The giant compass, center, uses Cleveland as a pivotal point and describes a 

circle embracing the country’s greatest manufacturing cities, petroleum-producing fields, 

and fat farm lands. Skyscrapers and the stacks of steel plants loom larger, it must be 
admitted, than real life. But spectators get the idea. 


Southern Pine Industry Fights Price 
Competition with Advertising 


Newspapers and direct mail combine to do an association job that 


is winning the interest of builders in quality lumber. 


OUTHERN PINE ASSOCIA- 
TION, New Orleans, is com- 
bating the “jerry builder’ and 
educating buyers to demand high 
grade lumber with newspaper and di- 
rect mail ads. A major item in the 
association’s campaign is a booklet, 
“Questions Before the House,’’ now in 
its fourth printing—150,000 copies. 
Sent in response to coupon requests, 
the booklet, says S. P. Deas, of the 
association . “has been one of the most 
effective pieces of advertising we have 
ever used. Written in laymen’s lan- 
guage, it presents facts ‘that everyone 
should know about lumber and con- 
struction before building a house.’ ” 
Newspaper ads were run first as a 
test for 14 weeks last Fall. Lumber 
dealers in each community used their 
names at the bottom of the ads, which 
were prepared by Fitzgerald agency, 
New Orleans, and sent booklets to in- 
quiring prospects. 
“We have had direct results from 
the campaign,” says W. M. Lingo, 
owner of Lingo Lumber Co., Dallas, 
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whose experience is typical. “It’s 
astonishing how little people know 
about differences in lumber. There is 
need for a great deal of education on 
the subject. 

“Expert graders at sawmills classify 
lumber according to rules laid out by 
the association, but the average person 
about to build a house does not know 
this. It is important to the sale of 
quality lumber that the public be 
taught to look for three identifications: 
The manufacturer’s mark; the SPA 
brand of quality; and the grade-mark.” 

Copy in the newspaper series points 
out the advantages of “properly sea- 
soned lumber. This assurance is yours 
when you use association grade-marked 
Southern Pine . . . for such lumber 
must be seasoned to the correct mois- 
ture content before the grade-mark can 
be branded on it.” Specific examples 
are given of “the difference in lum- 
ber,” floor joists, diagonal sheathing, 
etc., where “improper seasoning” 
makes lumber “unfit for good home 
construction.” 


A model Southern Pine building at 
the Texas Centennial Exposition gave 
added impetus to the test campaign. 
“It was a wise investment for lumber- 
men,” says Mr. Deas. “It provided an 
Opportunity for prospective home 
builders to see and weigh all the re- 
quirements of a good home—design- 
ing, planning, and materials. 

“Our model house was visited by 
over 400,000 people, more than went 
through any of the other exhibition 
houses. We have had requests for 
nearly 200 sets of blueprints of this 
popular home; and have photographs, 
from many sections of the country, of 
duplicates that have been built.” 

Southern architects competed in a 
contest to select the best plans for this 
house, and so had quality pine’s uses 
impressed on their minds even before 
the advertising started. The winning 
design was submitted by Goodwin & 
Tatum, Dallas architects. 

In March of this year Southern Pine 
Association mailed an explanatory vol- 
ume, “The Lumber Dealers’ Coopera- 
tive Sales Promotion Plan,’ to some 
15,000 retailers. It showed them how 
to join in the drive. Subsequently the 
series now current began in these cities: 

Columbus, Ga., Dispatch; Dallas, 
Morning News; Houston, Chronicle; 
Memphis, Commercial-Appeal; Mon- 
roe, La., News-Star-World; Clarks- 
ville, Tex., Times; Winchester, Tenn., 
The Truth and Herald; Hammond, 


are going to 
build a home 


THEY SHUN 


JERRY” THE BUILDER 


(EE se 


BUITD YOUR HOME WITH 
rr 4 


QUALITY 
LUMBER 


Typical newspaper copy in the series, 
emphasizing high quality lumber. 
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Whiting and East Chicago, Ind., Lake 
County Times; Gary, Ind., Post- 
Tribune; Washington Court House, 
Ohio, Record-Herald ; Shreveport, La., 
Journal; Jackson, Miss., Clarion- 
Ledger, Daily News. 

Cheap, unseasoned lumber, which 


had threatened all responsible dealers, 
is thus being routed. Education is 
causing buyers to shy away from lum- 
ber that is sold only on price. A good 
share of the thousands of Southern and 
Mid-West homes going up are endur- 
ingly constructed of Southern Pine. 


How Slide Films Guide IGA 


Dealers in Merchandising 


(Any company that faces the 
difficulty of getting retailers and 
their salespeople to put more 
creative intelligent effort be- 
hind individual products or 
lines might glean an idea from 
the Independent Grocers Alli- 


ance film program. 


LIDE films have been used 
steadily by the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance over a period 
of five years. From eight to ten 

new films are produced each year cover- 
ing a variety of subjects. Usually about 
85 copies of each film are made, and 
these are circulated among 67 whole- 
sale houses and 110 branches. 

More than 6,000 retail stores are 
afhliated with IGA. Each wholesale 
house or branch house holds local 
meetings at which the slide films are 
shown. Store owners and their sales- 
men come to the meetings from miles 
around for these conferences. 

Four of the recent slide films were 
built around: 

1. The promotion of baby foods. 

2. A special sale on bananas and cold 
cereals. 

3. The introduction of Red Top 
pickles. 

4. A build-up for summer salads. 

One feature of the banana-cereal 
promotion was a prize contest for chil- 
dren dividing 1,513 prizes with a total 
value of $4,709.90. The grand prize 
was $100 in cash; followed by 30 
bicycles, 72 radios, 90 camera sets, 
360 pairs of skates, and 960 pen and 
pencii sets. 

The slide films with sound-on-rec- 
ords, usually running more than 100 
frames, give a carefully planned pres- 
entation of how the displays are set 
up, how to use the point-of-sale ad- 
vertising material, and samples of 
selling arguments to customers. 
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“You can have a merchandising 
plan that is good and logical, but un- 
less you can get those on the firing 
line—meaning the store owners and 
clerks—to cooperate it isn’t very likely 
to amount to much,” said George H. 
Giese, director of sales promotion. 
“You have to get ‘em steamed up to 
a point where they'll go back to the 
stores and put it over. 

‘These men in the end must do the 
selling job. We have never found 
anything better for this purpose than 
the slide film. Once the master nega- 
tive is made, copies are so cheap that 
we can use them freely. All of our 
wholesalers and branch houses have 
their own projecting equipment, so 
that all we have to do is send out the 
films and records.” 

One typical slide film issued re- 
cently was called, “We're in the Show 
Business.” The theme was “The 
more you show, the more you sell.” 
Characters in the film are Jack and 
Goofy, two grocery clerks. Jack does 
everything in the correct, modern 


way. Goofy’s life is filled with 
blunders. 

“Green Gold” is the title of an- 
other. This tells the story of coffee 
from the plantation in the tropics un- 
til it is consumed on the user’s table. 
This film was so well done that in 
some places it was shown in stores— 
to entertain customers. 

“Your Best Girl’ is the title of an- 
other. It is built around the gen- 
erally recognized fact that every man 
treats his sweetheart with more-than- 
ordinary attention. The theory is 
adroitly advanced that if the grocer 
and the grocer’s clerk will take as 
much pains to do little, helpful 
things for the woman customer he can 
win her, and her trade, over to the 
store permanently. 


A Chuckle Is Mixed In 


The films are written with bits of 
humor. For example, two clerks are 
discussing one of those mail-in-a-box- 
top contests. One of them observes 
that the Indians invented that sort of 
contest. 

“Indians invented it?’ asks the 
other in surprise. 

“Why, yes. In their contests they 
had to cut off and bring in the tops.” 

“Oh, you mean scalps,” replies the 
other. 

And then you find the clerk who 
is in a pickle because the boss has 
sent in several cases of Red Top 
pickles. He has all sorts of pickles on 
his shelves and can’t see how in the 
world he’s going to get rid of them. 


(Continued on page 73) 


Two boys in the film decide to eat plenty of bananas and cereals and thereby own 
bicycles. Their mother looks on approvingly. The scene is one of many that lend 
realism to contest promotions. 
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AUTHENTIC - 
UNBIASED 


Late in 1936 R. L. Polk & Co. made in 
the Spokane market another of the 
thorough, unbiased consumer 
studies for which it has gained an 
enviable reputation. This 1936 Polk 
census brings up to date a similar 
study of Metropolitan Spokane and 
trade area made by Polk in 1932, and 
which was extensively used by ad- 
vertising and sales executives. The 
two surveys combined provide adver- 
tisers with invaluable consumer sta- * 
tistics about an area in which re- 

tail sales per capita are 29.4% 

above the U. S. average; and 

where general conditions 
are exceedingly 
favorable. 


IN SPOKANE—WHERE BANK DEPOSITS 
EXCEED 1929 LEVEL ; 


f ware 


(2a BASSE Bae 


== 


IN MINING CENTERS WHERE 
DIVIDENDS ARE BEATING 1929 


- 


IN LUMBER CENTERS WHERE OUTPUT 
IS UP 77% OVER 1933 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


SUNDAY MORNING ee 
SPOKANE, | 


; fr) _ 
| 


Advertising Representatives—JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc.—New York—Chicago—Detroit—Boston—Kansas City—Los Angeles 
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IN FARM CENTERS WHERE INCOMES 
HAVE DOUBLED 


“COVERAGE 
DETERMINED 


Based upon the new R. L. Polk & Co. 
consumer census, The Spokesman- 
Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle 
give 95.87% coverage of Spokane news- 
paper-reading families in Spokane and 
trade area. Their 110,000 combined cir- 
culation for 111,847 urban families in 


this area is 82% UNduplicated. 


* 


—_ 
s 


get 


IN GRAND COULEE WHERE 
$63,000,000 IS BEING SPENT 


IN MASON CITY—WORLD’S LARGEST 
ALL ELECTRIC COMMUNITY 


Spokane Dail 


EVENING 


WASHINGTON 


—San Francisco—COLOR REPRESENTATIVES—Sunday Spokesman-Review Magazine and Comic Sections—Associated Weekly 
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Tests Before Sales Open Way for 
Albers in Crowded Dog Food Field 


“Friskies” had two strikes 
called at the start, but three- 
year experimenting got it 
out of the “just another 


product” class. 


66 HAT, another dog food? 
Why, there are too many 
now!” 


Three years ago, when 
Albers Bros. Milling Co., Seattle, 
Wash., entered the crowded dog food 
market, its salesmen heard this objec- 
tion with many variations from 
hundreds of dealers. The protests 
were particularly emphatic when re- 
tailers were told that ‘Friskies’ is a 
dry food. “Everybody knows that 
canried dog rations are getting the 
call.” 

Today Friskies is a best seller in 
seven western states. Each year since 
its debut sales have doubled. In the 
last four months the company has re- 
ceived 11,000 letters from dog-owners. 
Some ask for specific advice on raising 
their pets. Others request the com- 
pany’s more general literature on the 
subject. Still other letters contain un- 
stinted words of praise for what was 
once an unwanted new product. 

This unusual record was achieved 
because Friskies is a fine product, 
tested for three and a half years before 
a single pound was sold. Merton 
Moore, sales director and head of 
Alber’s extensive research division, be- 
lieves that few new items have been 
as thoroughly pre-tested before public 
offering. 

The Albers Co. maintains large 
laboratories and proving grounds for 
the development of its line of cereals, 
poultry, livestock, and fox feeds. Its 
chemists worked on Friskies’  in- 
gredients for 18 months, trying out 
formulas on 800 white rats and four 
types of dogs. 

After the formula was perfected, 
proving kennels were established on 
the famous Carnation Farms, near 
Seattle, for further trials on 37 breeds 
of dogs, from blue ribbon winners to 
gutter mongrels. Three generations of 
dogs were fed Friskies as soon as they 
had passed the nursing stage. Also, 
dogs suffering from skin diseases and 
digestive disorders were put on an ex- 
clusive diet of Friskies. 

From a marketing standpoint this 
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exhaustive experimenting was of majo; 
importance. A dealer remonstrating at 
“just another dog food,” was told by 
the salesman, “‘But here is one that has 
been checked and re-checked for threc 
and a half years on three generations 
of dogs.” ‘‘Say,”’ the dealer invariably 
retorted, ‘‘you don’t mean three gen- 
erations?” 

“Yes, I do. Here’s a picture of the 
Carnation Farms kennels . . .”’ and 


BY 
MANDUS E. 
BRIDSTON 


(Right) Weighing 
in a mother who 
has given a_ third 
generation to the 
Albers proving proe- 
ess. This and other 
pictures taken at the 
Carnation Farms 
kennels pique pros- 
pects” interest- 

prove a springboard 
from which the 
salesman can dive 
into his selling talk. 
(Below) The Frisk- 
ies package, with its 
healthy, happy pups, 
proves a potent 
sales aid at the 

point-of-purchase. 


the salesman was off on his selling dis- 
course. 

For a year after introduction, dis- 
tribution was limited to Seattle—a 
final step in the testing—before Frisk- 
ies spread to other western states. 

Various types of promotion have 
been used. House-to-house canvassing, 
however, was found an ideal sampling 
method. Dog-owners were given an 
envelope imprinted with ‘‘There’s a 
free sample inside.” A card offers 
“enough Friskies to feed the average 
dog for one whole day” and a ‘“‘valu- 
able dog training book.” Filled-in and 
presented to a dealer in return for the 
sample, the card is in turn given to an 


Albers representative. 

“A New Day Dawns for the Dog,” 
as the book is titled, discusses dog 
diseases and treatment. A _ section, 
written by “Ace” Sanderlin, famous 
dog trainer, gives approved training 
principles. 

Only the latter part of the book is 
devoted to advertising Friskies. This 
summarizes the long, careful prepara- 
tion of the product; its success where 
other foods have failed; recommenda- 
tions of noted authorities; and its 
economy. Each two-pound package, 
readers learn, contains in dehydrated 
form the equivalent of a pound of 
lean meat, two pints of milk, 42 slices 
of thick toast, cod liver oil, bone, char- 
coal, and essential minerals. 

Friskies is being further promoted 
by direct mail; and by a newspaper 
series in key western cities, centering 
on a prize contest. 
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HERE WERE two rival manufacturers in 
a highly competitive line. Both were good 
fellows, and both made good products. 


But one day an over-enthusiastic copy- 


writer wrote, for one of them, an advertise- 
ment that, to the other, looked like a direct dig. 


“Two can play at that game!” raged the No. 2 
manufacturer. “Slap back at ’em!” he told his 
copywriters. “Give ’em as good as they send!” 


And the Fight Was On 


The battle raged for months... the air was 
filled with bricks...and the magazine publish- 
ers found themselves caught in the middle. 


The publishers stood it as long as they could 
before appealing to the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 


2 if you can settle this thing,” they asked 
“Tt’s hurting every one involved.” 


We visited executives of both companies 
and asked them to meet with us. It was a very 
unpleasant meeting for about two hours as 
they argued bitterly. Then things began to 
calm down. 


Finally they agreed that a little co-opera- 
tion would help, shook hands, and the fight 


1937 


Was over—to their own profit and the delight 


of the publishers. 


The National Better Business Bureau is a non- 
profit corporation maintained by more than 
600 firms, which believe that business should 
defend itself against practices that destroy 
public confidence. Its cases are handled confi- 


dentially, and are usually settled by a fair dis- 


cussion of the facts. 


The Bureau will gladly help you with your 
problems. To know more about the Bureau 
and what it can do for you, send the coupon 
today for our free booklet, “How to Use the 
National Better Business Bureau.” 


National Better Business Bureau, Inc. 

405 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Please send me a copy of “How to Use the 
National Better Business Bureau.” 


0 ee 
Firm Name— 


Address__— 
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Fair Trade Acts Are Favored 
in National Drug Trade Survey 


Price Maintenance laws favored both by cut-raters and 


regular druggists—Significant changes in promotion and 


advertising—Listing of brands selling best under new law. 


RUG trade reactions on state 
fair trade acts were surveyed 
in 15 states in the fiftieth of 
the Market Research Corpora- 

tion-SALES MANAGEMENT _ surveys, 
and 78% of those interviewed ex- 
pressed themselves as satisfied with 
the effects of the laws. To a large 
number these laws seem to have in- 
creased profits by stopping cut-throat 
competition. A full third of those 
who were not satisfied with laws that 
make price-fixing legal objected only 
because they wanted the law more 
strictly enforced or made mandatory 
upon all manufacturers of branded 
s. 

Some who liked the laws, particu- 
larly their effects, are no friends of 
national brands. To them it has been 
an invitation, a signal, to push private 
or other “non-listed” brands. 

For the purpose of obtaining not 
only a nation-wide expression of opin- 
ion but to take in several types of 
interested parties, the investigators 
were sent by Percival White and 
Pauline Arnold to the following 
groups, in these proportions: 


% 
Cut-rate druggists ........++... 28 
Regular druggists ............. 28 


Department store drug buyers ... 2 
Representatives of manufacturers . 2 


“Big Name” Opinions 


Representative samples in each of 
the four groups were secured in the 
cities listed below.* Readers of 
SALES MANAGEMENT would be inter- 
ested in the names of the respondents, 
for a large number are very well 
known; but investigators, to promote 
frank answers, told them that their 
names would not be disclosed. In- 
vestigators reported not only the “yes 
and no” answers to specific questions, 
but took down the comments volun- 
teered by the trade. 


* Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Milwaukee, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Phoe- 
nix, Pittsburgh, Portland, Providence and 
Seattle. 
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The first question asked was: 

“Are you personally satisfied with 
the Fair Trade laws that makes price- 
fixing legal?” 

The answers were as follows: 

Yes No Don't know 


Cut-rate druggists .. 71 24 5 
Regular druggists ... 96 4 — 
Dept. store drug 

DUNNE kk nkeecers 66 21 13 
Manufacturers ...... 77 10 13 
Total all groups .... 78 14 8 


Of those who were dissatisfied, 
32% said it was because the laws were 
not sufficiently stringent, or well- 
enforced, or because they had not been 
made mandatory. Reasons for dis- 


satisfaction are shown in a separate 
table. 


Reasons Why Fair Trade Acts 
Are Beneficial 


%o 

Stop price cutting, loss leaders, cut 
tarost COMPETITION... 0. isc cin ss 43 
Increase retailer's profits ............ 22 

Make competition fairer; give every- 
body equal chance in selling ...... 19 
Stabilize prices and margins of profit .. 10 
PP ere re 6 
Spread business over wider area ...... 4 


Miscellaneous ..... . 


Interesting Comments from 
Those Favoring Price Control 


“Laws are really not being enforced 
because of lack of national legisla- 
tion.” 

“Pepsodent is about our best ex- 
ample of what can happen under the 
Fair Trade laws. At first, they re- 
fused to come under or abide by the 
acts. We refused to continue to stock 
their products as did about six others 
that I personally know of in my imme- 
diate neighborhood. This probably 
took place all over the country. Pep- 
sodent saw its mistake and adopted 
principles outlined under Fair Trade 
acts. We restocked and now we sell 
more than ever; in fact it is one of 
our biggest sellers. Naturally we rec- 
ommend it to our customers. Pepso- 
dent even went so far as to donate 
$50,000 for an educational fund to 
show others the folly of their error 
and the benefits derived under the 
practice of the Fair Trade acts. It was 


a gesture of good will with wonderful 
results.” 

An Illinois druggist said, “We 
would all do better is all the manu- 
facturers would come in on the Fair 
Trade laws because it would eliminate 
bootleg prices which prevail, and 
which are difficult to trace and nail 
down.” 

A Californian who has changed his 
sales appeal made a significant remark: 
“I’m heartily in favor of the laws be- 
cause they have eliminated a type of 
competition which had forced our 
company into the price-cutting field. 

“We prefer to sell on service, merit, 
quality, freshness, etc.” 


What Drug Products Show 
Most Rapid Sales Increases? 


Retailers (manufacturers were ex- 
cluded) were asked to mention 
branded products whose sales had in- 
creased most rapidly since the laws 
were passed. (Epitor’s Nore: It 
should not be assumed that the sales 
increase had necessarily any connection 
with the Fair Trade laws. Other facts, 
such as consumer advertising, special 
promotion, etc., may have been even 
more important.) 

Products mentioned most frequently 
were, in order: 

Bristol-Myers line (especially Ipana 
and Sal Hepatica) 

Listerine 

Alka-Seltzer 

Pepsodent 

Squibb Products 

McKesson & Robbins Products 

Colgate Products 

Johnson & Johnson Products 

Dr. West 

Bayer's Aspirin 

Bromo-Seitzer 

Feenamint 

Phillip’s Milk of Magnesia 

ST 37 


Reasons Why Fair Trade Acts 
Are Not Satisfactory 


Those who were dissatisfied with 
effects of the law gave these reasons: 


%o 
It should be enforced, or given more 
EE. awed aims ewe wire ed dh édund 23 
It should be abolished .............. 20 
All manufacturers should be listed, to 
protect those who are ............ 9 
Laws should be less rigid ........... 8 
Liability clauses should be changed to 
protect against simulated injuries .. 2 
Laws should ban “loss leader’ selling 
A a re rarer ere 2 
NRA system should be _ instituted 
wherein list price is minimum price . 2 
The laws should be incorporated in a 
PO GE ke cikancdandncheas 2 
The laws should be made flexible, for 
different communities ............ 2 


There should be a better Pure Food and 
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TWO ROUTES 


to MANY Important SALES EXECUTIVES 


ROUTE No. 1 


JULY 15, 1937 


»reot 


HERE THE 


SINKS THE PUTT 


HERE THE "FOLLOW 
THROUGH" TO THE 
SALES EXECUTIVE 
GETS THE CONTRACT 


"FOLLOW THROUGH" 
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.. TAKE UP THE 
SLACK IN 
SAGGING SALES 


@ There is no better bait to catch the 
elusive sale than glassware—needed 
in every home. Displayed as a pre- 
mium, this new, enticing tray and 
tumbler set will bring every eye to 
attention—create an URGE to own, 
that results in the purchase and re- 
purchase of your product. 

Six thin-blown, sparkling Safedge 
glasses—gaily decorated to match 
the design of the metal service tray 
which completes the colorful ensem- 
ble in black and white, light blue and 
white, light green and white or red 
and white. 

Packed 1 to an individual shipping 
carton, these appealing sets create 
an impression of outstanding value 
yet the cost is surprisingly small— 
AS LOW AS 38c PER SET in quanti- 
ties. Other attractive tray and tum- 
bler sets of matched decoration avail- 
able at slightly higher prices. 


WRITE TODAY for further details, 


or a representative will gladly call. 


LIBBEY 


LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY * TOLEDO, OHIO | 

Chrysler Building, New York ....LaSalle-Wacker | 

Building, Chicago... Whitney Bk. Building, New 
Orleans... 2 Leader Lane, Toronto 
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| Have stopped advertising definite prices 


Drug Law so that state laws might 
be backed up by controlling manu- 


NMI are nas ace arauld ae orca 2 
Scattering suggestions and “dissatisfied 
a rrr rere Te 28 


Among the expressed reasons for 
dissatisfaction were the following: 

“The Fair Trade laws penalized the 
better man. The man who can run 


| his business successfully does not re- 


quire help or suggestions from those 


| less capable and with less knowledge. 


In effect, the laws are compelling the 
bigger man to carry the small fellow 
on his back—and yet the small man 
has just as much chance, if he has 


| brains to get ahead, as the big man. 


No one is holding him back.” 

“Neighborhood stores are still sell- 
ing some items below cost. Should 
have check-up commission to prevent 
such occurrences.” 

“Too many manufacturers are get- 
ting by with murder on the Fair Trade 
laws. An article may cost about 4 
cents to make and there would be a 
profit accruing of possibly 25 cents 
on every jar. 

“This being a cut-rate concern, the 
prices must meet those of all similar 
establishments. Fair Trade acts would 


| be fine if all would live up to them.” 


“The Fair Trade laws would be 


| satisfactory if all products were sold 
| at a higher profit, but as it is some list 


prices are lower than they used to be.” 

“Do not think it fair for manufac- 
turers to take advantage of the dealer 
by compelling him to stock up in such 
large quantities in order to get the 
benefit of the lower price. Many are 
getting around the Fair Trade laws by 
one loophole or another—some by 
buying bankrupt stock, some by deal- 
ing with out-of-town concerns, others 


| by boosting prices on some commodi- 


ties while cutting prices on others.” 
“Laws would be fine if they were 
enforced.” 


How Fair Trade Laws Have 
Changed Advertising 
§ 
Approximately a third of the re- 
tailers and department stores said that 
they had made significant changes in 
their advertising since the passage of 
a Fair Trade law. 


Now advertise products not listed, and 
do less advertising on price-fixed 
brands 


Now emphasize “‘listed” products, em- 
phasize price-fixed national brands .. 


Intend to _ increase 

“listed” brands 
Intend to reduce advertising ........ 10 
Now emphasize service instead of price 4 
Use redeemable coupons ............ 3 


Advertising more truthful and construc- 
tive 


advertising of 


How Have the Laws Changed 
Brand Recommendations? 


Only 38% of the retailers admitted 
any change of policy on brand recom- 
mendations since passage of a Fair 
Trade law. Those who changed poli- 
cies advanced these reasons: 

% 
Shift from indifference, or pushing of 
private brands, to recommending of 
products listed under Fair Trade 
laws, especially nationally advertised 

OO PR EE paver 73 
Now push non-listed private brands .. 14 
Few recommendations because profits 

relatively standard under the new laws 13 

This survey, when contrasted with 
studies made by SALES MANAGEMENT 
in the wholesale grocery field, indi- 
cates that control measures such as the 
Robinson-Patman Act and State Fair 
Trade laws have been more beneficial 
to manufacturers in the drug field than 
in the food industry. 


So You’re Pushing 
Private Brands? An 
Answer to A. Krasne 


(Continued from page 26) 


Krasne & Co. are doing it. 

Frequently even the well-known or 
nationally advertising manufacturers 
are found to be making private-label 
goods for the distributors who want 
them. It doesn’t matter so much to 
the manufacturer, so long as he is sell- 
ing goods, except that he may not be 
content with the sales and advertising 
efhciency of the jobbers for whom he 
makes private-label products. Nor may 
he want to depend entirely on these 
limited outlets. 

Quaker Oats, for example, and Na- 
tional Oats Co. both do a consider- 
able volume in private-label goods 
for various jobbers all over the coun- 
try. Why do they not go into this 
field of manufacturing exclusively and 
cut out their own appropriations for 
national advertising? Well, Elmer, 
you can answer that one. If it would 
bring larger and steadier profits to the 
stockholders at the end of each year, 
they most certainly would change to 
that plan of doing business. 

A good deal is said by Mr. Krasne 
and other private-label, ‘‘anti-advertis- 
ing” jobbers about what they call the 
“myth” of superior quality in na- 
tionally advertised brands of goods. 
They claim to have found out that 
private-label goods are sometimes just 
as good as nationally advertised brands 
and they are frantic to advise Mrs. 
Housewife about this. 

Well, that is doubtless an important 
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discovery but it makes us smile. (Re- 
member, the same manufacturer often 
makes both brands!) It requires a 
great deal. of advertising investment 
to create this “myth” of superior qual- 
ity. Furthermore—and take note of 
this—it is extremely dangerous, and 
can destroy the confidence of the pub- 
lic much faster than it can be built 
up, to risk cheapening quality or haz- 
arding serious lack of uniformity in a 
nationally advertised brand. 

The attacks of competitors and of 
antagonistic jobbers and dealers can- 
not break down the “myth” of su- 
perior quality in nationally advertised 
lines. Mrs. Housewife believes in ad- 
vertising and is incurably susceptible 
and responsive to it. The only way 
she can be weaned away is by a few 
slips in quality on the part of the 
manufacturer or by still more adver- 
tising on the part of those who want 
her business and work to get it. 

It is not necessarily difficult or at 
least not at all impossible to put qual- 
ity into an unadvertised or unknown 
brand. But it requires a great deal 
of character and far-sightedness to 
keep up the uniformity of that quality 
through good times and bad regard- 
less of profit and costs. The average 
American housewife, perhaps unfor- 
tunately, has developed an intuitive 
feeling that few unadvertised brands 
of goods are backed by that sort of 
persistence in well-doing. 


This Miracle Still Unborn 


So far as advertising is concerned, 
where an expensive program running 
into considerable money is being con- 
sidered, the first thing the copy-writer 
or professional advertising man wants 
to know is what the points of su- 
periority in a product are. Often 
the quality must be improved, or the 
style changed, or various disadvan- 
tages in packaging or price or methods 
of sale corrected, before a product can 
be advertised successfully. 

When advertising becomes so effi- 
cient that it can permanently put over 
a product on any other basis than su- 
perior quality, price considered, it will 
be able to work miracles. If any 
anti-advertising jobber can tell us ad- 
vertising men how to perform mira- 
cles we will flock to his door like fol- 
lowers of a new Mahatma Ghandi. 

Even then we really won't like to be 
asked to prepare advertising intended 
to sell inferior products at higher 
prices than superior products. That, 
as any advertising man knows, is a 
mighty tough assignment. 

* * * 


(Epitor’s Note: The second part of Mr. 
Wright's answer to private brand sponsors 
will appear in the August 1 issue of SM.) 
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Per 
$409.79 


Troy, with total per. capita retail sales of $409.79, 
tops the $388.83 combined average for New York, 
Chicago; Philadelphia, Detroit and Los Angeles by 
more than 5%,.a study by Sales Management shows. 
Thus family for family Troy holds greater opportun- 
ity for the merchandiser than'de.the nation's’ "big 
towns.’ 


Actually Troy's sales potential is far greater than 
city figures alone indicate, for within a 4-mile radius 
of its shopping district also fie Watervliet, Green 
Island, Cohoes and Waterford, giving the Troy A.B.C. 
City Zone a total population of 119,324 per- 
sons with an effective buying income of more than 


$83,526,800 yearly. 


The newspaper advertiser gets far more for his dol- 
lars in Troy than in many other cities. It costs less 
to influence buying habits here than in any other 
major New York State market because one medium 
~The Record Newspapers, sole Troy dailies—reaches 
more than 4 out of every 5 City Zone homes and the 
flat rate for both local and national advertising is only 
l0c aline. 


32,655 Net Paid 
‘March, 1937, A. B. C. 
Publisher's Statement 


J.A. VIGER * ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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1,000,000 Raincoats in a Year: 
Pliofilm Craze Is Smart Selling 


(Continued from page 24) 


We got out a dealer mat service 
and merchants everywhere began to 
advertise them. We haven't gone into 
any national advertising campaign 
yet. Some day, maybe. But up to now 
our problem has never been sales. It 
has always been to fill orders. 

“Of course, we've wanted to fill out 
our line; get as many items as will sell 
readily. So much of our time has been 
devoted to study and research. And 
here’s what I mean: 

“One day someone remarked that 
the beauty shop business was a big and 
important one. Perhaps we could make 
something for the beauty shops. We 
didn’t know much about that business. 
But we did know that Gibbs & Co. 
was the biggest jobber of beauty shop 
products in the field. 

“We went to Gibbs, showed items 
we already had, and asked, ‘Can you 
figure out something we can make for 
your trade?” 

“Gibbs conceded that it was possible 
and started an investigation. One day 
he came back with the suggestion that 
a shampoo apron ought to do. He'd 
checked beauty shop operators, talked 
with them, questioned them, and the 
apron looked like the thing. 

“Today shampoo aprons are one of 
the big sellers. They put a little added 
touch of showmanship into the 
business. Showmanship, drama if you 
please, is always box office.” 


That first item we spoke of up in 
the beginning, the garment protector, 
one order of 750,000, what of it? A 
simple little gadget, wholesaling from 
$8.50 to $12.50 per 100—but think 
of how it saves merchandise in stores 
from city dust and grime! And those 
other bags—to protect dainty gloves, 
lingerie, dress shirts, and all such, 
they are in demand, too. 

Someone said something about the 
automotive field one day. There are 
27,000,000 motor cars and trucks in 
the U.S. A., more or less, and what 
about it? Well, fog is a thin white 
mist. Shoot the white light from your 
headlights into a fog and what have 
you? It sums up just about zero. No 
protection. 

But shoot an amber beam into a 
white fog and you've got something. 
It can be seen. So Richards, Boggs & 
King, Inc., made something out of 
amber colored Pliofilm that looks a 
good deal like a night cap with a 
puckering string. Snap it over your 
headlights on a foggy night, or in a 
misty rain, and your car is visible for 
blocks down the road. The driver, too, 
can see considerably farther in the 
amber beam. 

Pliofilm shower caps can be packed 
in tight little packages no bigger than 
a compact; other items proportionately 
small. That, again, adds up to the 
notions counter. 


2 Surprising Facts about 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


(1) 


Retail Sales in St. Petersburg ($522 per capita) are 


34.5% above the average for America’s five largest 


metropolitan cities. 


(2) 


Drug Sales in St. Petersburg are 200% above the average 


for the five largest metropolitan cities. 
St. Petersburg (pop. 50,000; winter pop. estimated 125,000) is an in- 
dividual retail market. No outside newspaper has 300 average daily 
circulation here. To sell St. Petersburg, advertise in St. Petersburg 


newspapers. 


ST. PETERSBURG NEWSPAPERS’ SERVICE 


Representing 


ST. PETERSBURG TIMES 


EVENING INDEPENDENT 


Represented Nationally by Theis & Simpson Co., Thos. F. Clark Co. and by Garner & Grant 


§ 
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Ask any woman what she worries 
about most when she gets caught in a 
rain. Her hat, of course. That’s the 
thing on her mind. That’s why a hood 
was added to the pliofilm rain coats 
and rain capes and why a special plio- 
film hat cover is available. 

“Going into business from scratch,” 
said Mr. Richards, “We _ weren't 
burdened with a load of items we had 
to make and had to sell. We didn’t 
have to say to our salesmen, ‘Here’s 
something we are making. You must 
sell it.’ 

“We haven't asked ourselves, ‘Can 
we get the dealers to stock these 
items?’ Our question has been, “Will 
the public buy them?’ We do not con- 
sider ourselves salesmen; but our firm 
is made up of men who have all been 
store buyers. 

“I mean to be modest, and a bit 
humble, and I’m willing to say that 
what small success we've had is due to 
a very simple fact. We've staffed our 
firm with the best. trained, successful 
salesmen we could find. We've got 
men who have always delivered. But 
before we gave them the goods and 
sent them out to sell we’ve done care- 
ful research, in every instance, to send 
them out with wanted items. 

“Then, further, we've packaged to 
make new items for new departments 
rather than added items for old de- 
partments. I, for one, think that 
most of the selling job has to be done 
before the salesman on the road gets 
the goods to sell. That’s why the gen- 
eral sales manager not only has to have 
a good research department behind 
him but must, himself, be closely 
allied to it and a part of it.” 


Tips to Food and Drug 
Firms Who Can’t See 


the Forest for Trees 
(Continued from page 19) 


was ahead and both cities equalled or 
exceeded the big city average for drugs. 
It so happens that in these two cities 
wholesale sales are greater than retail 
sales, but in the large group of 51 
cities wholesale sales are less than re- 
tail. In the five big cities wholesale 
sales are higher than retail by a ratio 
of three to one. 

Atlantic City, which has the highest 
per capita food store sales of any of 
the cities analyzed, has a negligible 
wholesale business—not much more 
than a third of its retail business. 

Other eastern cities which exceed the 
major city average on a per capita 
basis for all retail sales, for food, for 
drugs, or for all three, are Portland, 
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Maine; Manchester, N. H.; New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Lowell, Mass.; Troy, N. 
Y.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Hoboken, N. 
J.; Camden, N. J.; and Wilmington, 
Del. 

St. Petersburg, Fla., like Atlantic 
City, N. J., New Bedford, Mass., and 
others, gains terrific advantage through 
its prosperous tourist season. This 
shows up very strongly in drug store 
sales which, on a per capita basis, are 
the highest of the group of 51 cities, 
and are more than three times the aver- 
age for New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit and Los Angeles. 

Middle-western cities which rank 
high on the same basis as outlined 
above for eastern cities are Dayton, 
Ohio; Fort Wayne, Ind.; South Bend, 
Ind.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Rockford, 
Ill.; Rock Island, Ll.; Flint, Mich.; 
Lansing, Mich.; Janesville, Wis.; 
Green Bay, Wis.; Paducah, Ky.; 
Owensboro, Ky.; Lexington, Ky.; 
Davenport, lowa; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Springfield, Mo.; Lincoln, Neb.; and 
Kansas City, Kans. 

In the South and the Southwest these 
cities stand out favorably by compari- 
son with the largest cities of the coun- 
try: Wheeling, W. Va.; Montgomery, 
Ala.; Shreveport, La.; Waco, Tex.; 
Wichita Falls, Tex.; Amarillo, Tex.; 
Beaumont, Tex.; and Austin, Tex. 

On the Pacific Coast, Oakland and 
Long Beach, Cal., markedly exceed the 
big city average in per capita retail 
sales and with the one exception of 
Long Beach in food store sales exceed 


As “Sales Management” Says— 


RETAIL Sales Figures 
Offer the Best Index of a 
Market’s Sales Possibilities 


“Sales Management’s” study in this issue 
indicates the true importance as a market 
of New Bedford, where retail sales total 
$35,197,000, ($65,000,000 in the entire New 
Bedford market which includes 203,566 
population). 


New Bedford retail sales are 75% in 
excess of wholesale sales, for in addition to 
the $20,000,000 business done by local 
wholesalers, $15,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise is shipped in annually by outside job- 
bers to be consumed by New Bedford people, 
whose product preferences are influenced by 
Standard-Times, Mercury advertising. For 
example, there is no drug wholesaler in New 
Bedford, yet drug store sales are $1,576,000 
annually—$14 per capita. 


— 


Shrewd manufacturers have learned that the 
one best way to influence sales in this $65,000,000 
market is through Standard-Times, Mercury adver- 
tising. They depend on this paper’s 52,883 A. B. C. 
circulation at 15c a line to build their business 
quickly and economically. These papers go daily into 
97% of the homes in this entire $65,000,000 market. 


| 
them in both food and drug sales per | 


capita. 
Check List for Research 


SALES MANAGEMENT did not set 
out to make a complete survey of all 
cities which are sometimes neglected 
by sales or advertising managers who 
are blinded by the dazzling record of 
wholesale sales, and readers may be in- 
terested in pursuing the analysis fur- 
ther. 

Three sources, easily available to any 
executive, provide all necessary basic 
information: 

1, SALES MANAGEMENT'S April 10 
Survey of: Buying Power gives city 
populations, population asa percentage 
of the state, and effective buying in- 
come as a percentage of the state. 

2. The Census of Business, 1935, 
Wholesale Distribution, Volume Ill, 
Cities and Counties, gives information 
on all wholesale sales and breakdowns 
by lines of wholesale business. 

3. The Census of Business, 1935, | 
Retail Distribution, Volume III, Cities | 
and Counties, gives total retail sales 
and breakdowns by types of outlets, in- 
cluding, of course, both food stores | 
and drug stores. 
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Our merchandising department 

will gladly co-operate with adver- 

| tisers to determine their exact 

sales status in this market, to 

help them secure wider distribu- , 
tion where needed and to increase 

their sales. 


The Standard- Times 
MORNING MERCURY 


National Representatives 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


On the Dotted Line: Grover Whalen, left, president of the New York World’s Fair 
1939 happily congratulates Charles W. Appleton, vice-president of General Electric Co., 
as the latter signs a contract for 68,000 square feet of exhibit space. GE will construct 
a building on it dedicated to the story of electric power in the “world of tomorrow.” 


Sales Executives Hear 
Stirring Debate on Fair 


Trade and R-P Acts 


Legal authorities and spokesmen for chains, super markets, 


consumer organizations and R. H. Macy have a field day in 


which they fight out the issues which have emerged from 


the year’s legislation governing distribution. 


NE year and ten days after the 

Robinson-Patman Act was 

signed by the President, the 

International Association of 
Sales Executives, headed by Allen 
Zoll, president, debated all angles of 
the price control question before a 
crowded session in the ballroom of 
New York's Hotel Astor. 

Arthur W. Ramsdell, partner of 
Haase & Ramsdell, opened the debate 
by applying the word “‘crucifying” as 
the only one which fittingly described 
what happens to a national brand 
when it becomes a loss-leader, a sucker 
bait, a football of price-cutting. 

Senator A. Spencer Feld, co-author 
of New York's Feld-Crawford Act, 
argued that the backbone of any com- 
munity is the small merchant; that if 
he is removed from any town it will 
look like a deserted gold rush village. 
He said that the good will of an ad- 
vertised brand was a thing of value 
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which the retail merchant did not pur- 
chase when he bought the article and 
that the Feld-Crawford Act protected 
that right. 

Most of the opposition to New 
York's Fair Trade Act, he said, centers 
on Section 2, which makes a retailer‘ 
liable whether or not he has signed a 
contract with the manufacturer. He 
said that hundreds of independent 
merchants told him their sales had in- 
creased from 10% to 40% since the 
Act had been approved by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Q. Forrest Walker, economist for 
R. H. Macy & Co., answered Mr. Feld 
and ably expressed the point of view 
of the large merchant who objects to 
any form of price control. Through- 
out his talk Mr. Walker referred con- 
stantly to price-fixing, which was in 
sharp contrast to remarks of the pro- 
ponents of control, who used the term 
price-maintenance, 


Mr. Walker maintained that the 
plea for resale price control rests on 
the two broad allegations that loss- 
leaders are destroying the independent 
merchant and that use of national 
brands as loss-leaders . destroys the 
good will of the brand owner. He 
brought out the point that every item 
advertised by a merchant is a leader 
and that either the merchandise or the 
price, or both, must have sufficient 
pulling power to bring customers into 
the store. Finally, he pointed out, a 
loss-leader must be a leader that re- 
sults in a loss to the merchant. But 
costs of retail establishments vary 
widely. What may be a loss-leader to 
one store may show a profit to another. 
It is impossible, he said, to say by law 
or otherwise the “reasonableness” of 
prices, but there should be a law stop- 
ping the sale of articles below net 
invoice cost. 

He ridiculed the claim that inde- 
pendent merchants were being driven 
out of business by citing these facts 
taken from Government Census te- 
ports: In 1929 there were 190,000 
stores in New York State. By 1933 
the number had declined to 178,600, 
but in 1935 the total was 204,500. In 
New York State there were 6,392 
drug stores in 1929, 6,351 in 1933 
and 6,646 in 1935. 


More Stores, Less Profit 


Much of the agitation for price 
maintenance has come from the drug 
trade and yet, according to Mr. 
Walker, unbiased studies show the 
lowest rate of mortality in drug stores. 
Fair trade acts, he contended, will 
make people think that retailing is 
easy, but all that will happen will be 
that more stores will divide the items 
at higher prices and the net profits will 
be no better for any of them, and 
worse for most. 

Mr. Walker scoffed at the allegation 
that free competition destroys the good 
will of the brand owner. “Over 20 
years of argument have failed to pro- 
duce any evidence that a meritorious 
article was ever seriously damaged or 
injured by price cutting per se.” 

The drug and cosmetic manufac- 
turers made relatively the best profits 
of any industrial group during the de- 
pression period, which is apparent 
proof that their good will was not hurt 
by price-cutting. Retailers, he said, 
who buy a branded item pay well for 
any element of good will in the 
brand’s name and they should be 
allowed to sell the good will together 
with the article itself for any price 
they see fit according to their best 
judgment. He cited the case of a cer- 
tain brand of aspirin which costs the 
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large retailer 44 cents wholesale for a 
bottle of 100 tablets, whereas the iden- 
tical chemical under a private label 
costs a retailer 11 cents. ‘The dif- 
ference of 33 cents is the price paid by 
the retailer for the use of the brand 
name. As a practical matter, no per- 
son in his right mind would pay 33 
cents for that label without the 
aspirin.” He mentioned the latter 
point in answer to Senator Feld’s con- 
tention that the retailer was free to 
remove the label from the branded 
item and sell the physical property for 
any price he chose. 


Consumer to Be the Goat? 


The Macy economist said that 
manufacturers of branded goods who 
had not fixed prices were gaining busi- 
ness and that there was already a 
buyers’ strike against price-fixed artt- 
cles. No promotion is as effective 
with the consumer as an _ attractive 
price and increased prices have created 
a buyers’ strike on price-fixed lines. 
He claims that independent retailers 
are today making a bigger success of 
both price-free and private brands. 
Without mentioning the exact Macy 
cost of doing business, he cited that 
price-fixing in Macy’s makes the fol- 
lowing profits obligatory: 39.6% for 
cosmetics, 36% for drugs, 36% for 
liquors, 41.3% for books and 37.6% 
for miscellaneous items. He implied 
that if prices were not maintained in 
these items Macy could give better 
bargains to the consumer and at the 
same time make a reasonable store 
profit. 

Wheeler Sammons, president of the 
Institute of Distribution and_ vice- 
president of the Limited Price Variety 
Stores Association, talked on the ‘Eco- 
nomic Value of Chain Stores.” -He 
referred to price control advocates as 
“do-gooders”’ and devoted most of his 
talk to quoting statistics indicating the 
steady growth in the number of in- 
dustrial establishments as proof that 
the country’s business was not being 
= up by chain stores and other 
arge units. As a matter of fact, he 
said, the’ chain’s percentage of the 
total retail sales was less in 1935 than 
in 1933. The chain store industry 
gained 16.6% in dollar volume be- 
tween the retail census of 1933 and 
that of 1935, while the independents 
increased their business 30%. 

An analysis of chain store business 
in Philadelphia, which he said was 
typical of the nation as a whole, 
showed that chain stores save a typical 
family a minimum of $20 a year. 

Mrs. Selice J. Louria, president of 
the Consumers League of New York, 
urged business men to look upon 
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You and your Secretary 


bs 


- will put in a good many hours 
this week both tied down to 
one job— your dictation. She 
won't be turning out your typ- 
ing, or gathering data youneed, 
or chasing down details She 
could be a secretary all those 
hours — not just a shorthand 
machine—if you had Dicta- 


phones. 


i) 
Some time this week 


you ll make orreceivea ‘phone 
call so important you'd likea 
verbatim, alibi-proof record of 
it. Dictaphone records it as 
the call goes on. 


It’s time you knew more about Dictaphone. Thousands of men today will tell 
you this modern dictating machine helps them get lots more done—with far 
less strain. They like that kind of result. 


ects 


We’d like to show you 


just what Dictaphone’s al! about. 
A half hour, at your conveni- 
ence. will do it. Even if you 
never mailed a coupon before, 
mail this one now. 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. _SM-7 
In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 


Ne ; tte 1 : 
You'll have a conference Piofan Order" will beexhibiredin my city. 
or two this week which will take too 
much time—and get too little accom- 
plished. With Dictaphone, you cut 
those conferences just about in half. 
You get meatier results, and have a 
record instead of just a memory of it all. 


I want to see your representative. 


Name 
Company 
Addreé SS 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
Maker { Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trace Mark is Applied 
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Here Are Twelve 


New Surveys— You | 


Can Get Them Free 


Specific results, actual figures, with no 
veiled allusions and no data withheld 
—that is what you will get out of the 
following carefully prepared surveys: 
New Interviewing Technique Measures 
Magazine Readers More Accurately. 
2,000 Motorists Rate 1937 Cars on Their 
Appearance Value. 
Will He-Men Ever Be a Good Market 
for Scented Cosmetics? 
Will Canned Wine Be As Rapidly Ac- 
ceptable As Beer in Cans? 
General Public Favors Insurance As 
Safest, Most Productive Investment. 
Who Are the Most Likely Victims for 


People Who Can’t—or Won't Pay Their 
Debts ? 


The Shopping Habits of Motorists: What | 


Do They Buy, and Where? 


Do Discredited Advertising Claims Have 
a Limiting Effect Upon Sales? 


Firestone Is Picking Cream of This Year’s 


College Graduates. 


Is Mama Being Shortchanged on Good 
Tools for Home Work? 


How Do Famous Men Spend Their Lei- | 


sure Hours? 


How American Industry Is Putting Mar- | 


ket Research to Work. 


These surveys were made by the Mar- | 


ket Research Corporation of America 
for SALES MANAGEMENT, from 
which they are reprinted by permission. 
You get these twelve surveys free with 
one year’s subscription to MARKET 
RESEARCH, the monthly magazine. 
MARKET RESEARCH gives you 
the news of this newest but essential 
phase of modern business. It is the 
only magazine in its field. Read it and 
be up to date! 


MARKET RESEARCH has no free 

list. The only way to get it is to 

subscribe. Use the coupon today! 
OFFER HOLDS ONLY WHILE 
SUPPLY OF SURVEYS LASTS! 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


Send me reprints of the twelve NEW surveys, 
and MARKET RESEARCH for one ;ear. 


I enclose $1 ¢ +?) sill me for $1 ( ). 


(Foreign, $2.) 


Name 
Company 


Street 


themselves as consumers. She believes 
that if they would do that they would 
be more reasonable and understanding 
in their pricing systems and there 
would be little need for price control 
laws. She castigated certain business 
men and certain business groups for 
daring to speak for “Mrs. Consumer.” 
Women consumers, she contended, are 
daily becoming more articulate and 
are quite able to speak for themselves. 
She quoted a downtown New York 
bank as authority for the statement 
that if all states had chain stores taxes 
as high as those of Louisiana it would 
amount to only 11 cents on listed 
chain store securities. 


“Averaging” Prices Justified 


W. H. Ingersoll, a leader for more 
than 20 years in the fight for price 
maintenance, and the founder, with 
Supreme Court Justice Brandeis, of 
the American Fair Trade Association, 
received the warmest applause of the 
session for his extemporaneous rfe- 
marks. He pointed out that price 
maintenance has been possible and 
perfectly legal throughout the history 
of our industrial life, but that prior to 
the passage of current state Fair Trade 
acts, price maintenance was possible 
only for tremendous corporations with 
great capital. The General Electric 
Co., for example, has _ successfully 
maintained prices on its incandescent 
bulbs by placing them under consign- 
ment with retail merchants. Under 
this plan there is no question about 
property rights and the company can 
dictate the sales price. But smaller 
manufacturers lack the facilities for 
handling sales in this way. “Shall the 
right to protect good will be limited 
to large corporations?” asked Mr. 
Ingersoll. 

He referred to Mr. Walker’s argu- 
ment that there were great differences 
in the efficiency and the cost of doing 
business between retailers and then 
pointed out that “averaging” was 
nothing new, that we pay all Senators 
and Congressmen the same while 
everyone would admit that there are 
great differences in their ability; the 
Post Office charges 3 cents for carrying 
a letter from New York across the 
river to Hoboken or to San Francisco. 
Chain stores have uniform selling 
prices, but do not have uniform costs 
of doing business. Therefore, there 
is just as much reason for the same 
price on Colgate products in all stores 
as for any item, branded or otherwise, 
to sell for 10 cents in all Woolworth 
stores. 

He stirred the large audience when 
he said he would like to believe that 
his children will be able to step out 


into a world where it is possible to be 
an independent evtrepreneur instead 
of being forced to work for an ab- 
sentee landlord. 

He quoted Judge Winchall of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio as saying: ‘A 
society in which a few are the employ- 
ers and the great body are merely 
em ployes or servants is not the most 
desirable in a republic; and it should 
be as much a policy of their laws to 
multiply the number engaged in inde- 
pendent pursuits or in the profits of 
production as to cheapen the price to 
the consumer. Such policy would tend 
to an equality of fortunes among its 
citizens, thought to be so desirable in 
a republic, and lessen the amount of 
pauperism and crime.” 

Judge Winchall is a contemporary; 
but several hundred years ago, Francis 
Bacon in his XV Essay, said: “And 
above all things good policy is to be 
used, that the treasure and moneys in 
a state be not gathered into few hands. 
For otherwise a state may have a great 
stock and yet starve. And money 1s 
like muck, not good unless it be 
spread.” 


“Tet’s Look at the Record” 


Dr. Joseph Goodbar, outstanding 
authority on the Robinson-Patman 
Act, made four summary points on the 
first year’s operations. (1) The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is proceeding 
in an active, orderly way to clarify 
and enforce the law. The outcome of 
the pending cases will be of immense 
importance in fixing the direction of 
the business highways; (2) the Act 
has had a cleansing effect in reducing 
the amount of rebates that were 
cloaked as advertising and other serv- 
ice allowances, but has done little to 
prevent the prosperity of chains. Pro- 
ducers find themselves making more 
money through the leveling up of 
their prices; (3) present indications 
are that graduated price scales based 
on quantity will withstand attacks 
made upon them; (4) it is probable 
that payment of brokerage fees to 
agents of the buyers will be forbidden 
only when it adversely affects competi- 
tion and when the seller receives no 
commensurate service. 

Crichton Clarke, counsel of the 
American Booksellers Association, and 
over a period of many years an able 
advocate of price maintenance, sug- 
gested the substitution of three justices 
of the United States Supreme Court 
with three laymen of wide business 
experience so that the “Court will 
cease to maltreat and malform good 
laws like the Sherman Act and laws 
supplemental thereto.’ He said that 
our economic history would have been 
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Times change .. . advertising ideas change with them... wise adver- 
tisers keep up-to-date. Thus, the old idea that people imitate the bear by 
digging themselves in during certain seasons is “out” today... for 
people themselves are out in all seasons enjoying year-round diversions, 
year-round traveling, year-round motoring. It pays to keep sales mes- 
sages out in the open too, where people can see them. Now is the time to 


plan the use of outdoor advertising for January as you planned for May! 


Write for our interesting booklet, ‘‘You Will Love Me in December,’’ describing the modern trend in outdoor advertising. 


OuTpDOoOoR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 


60 EAST 42nd STREET—NEW YORK 


ATLANTA +- BALTIMORE +- BOSTON + CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DETROIT + HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA + ST.LOUIS + LOS ANGELES ~- SAN FRANCISCO 
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An actual example. Selling an installation of York air conditioning for an 
Hotel, Department Store, Office Building, etc., involves a substantial sum of 
money and necessitates two distinct advertising and selling jobs:— 


A HORIZONTAL 
ADVERTISING AND 
SELLING JOB 


to cover the Directors and 
Financial Executive Group of 


the Corporation. 
TE AEE — LT 


A VERTICAL ADVERTISING AND SELLING JOB 


Both groups must be covered with 
particularized advertising and sell- 
ing effort. Business Papers help us 
blanket both groups at once, es- 
pecially the important ‘Operating 
Group” ... that group which is held 
responsible for the profitable opera- 
tion of the business, be it an hotel, 
department store or office building. 
In business papers you can talk the 
language of this group—the lan- 
guage they listen to and understand, 
the language that sells them 
quickest. Incidentally, the good will 


Men of Mathes who work with York 
Ice Machinery Corporation, J. M. 
Mathes, President; J. T. Ellington, 
Copy Vice President; L. J. Loh, Art 
Vice President; C. R. Marshall, 
Account Representative; C. J. Hurd, 
Art; A. E. Mudkins, Copy. 


of this group is vital. It can make, or 
break, the sale. 

Somewhere along the line, in every 
advertising problem there will be 
found an “operating group”. Busi- 
ness Papers reach them. That's why 
Business Papers are so important... 
advertisingly ... why we use them 
not only for York Ice Machinery 
Corporation but also for other clients 
whom we serve. 


President J. M. Mathes Incorporated 


to cover the “Operat- 
ing Group’’— Man® 
agers, Engineers, 
Superintendents, etc. 
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quite different if ‘a third of the Su- 
preme Court had been men of the type 
of training, knowledge of business and 
habit of mind of some of our foremost 
leaders of business or industry.” He 
did not advocate enlarging the Court 
or depriving it of independence. 

Super markets have no quarrel with 
the Robinson-Patman Act and have 
not reported any hardships during the 
time it has been in effect, reported 
M. M. Zimmerman, editor and pub- 
lisher of Super Market Merchandising. 
He did not speak as favorably about 
state retail maintenance laws. 


Does the Jobber Catalog 
Need a Dose of Sales Punch? 
(Continued from page 28) 

“Measured Selling Methods” is a 
pamphlet issued by Trade-Ways, Inc. 
It contains a chart indicating that since 
1912 the output per worker employed 
in manufacturing plants has increased 
90%—a marvelous record of improve- 
ment in production efficiency. But 
sales per person employed in retail 
and wholesale establishments, while 
they moved up in the 1920's, show on 
the whole, a distinct downward tend- 
ency. The average worker has almost 
doubled his production. Yet in spite 


of all the intensive effort put into sales 
management, in spite of undoubted 
improvements in advertising, merchan- 
dising and displays, the average sales- 
man today handles no greater volume, 
in fact a little less than his predecessor 
was handling 25 years ago. 

The foregoing is quoted almost ver- 
batim from this pamphlet, and it 
makes me smile, because frequently 
some young salesmen I meet say: 
“Well, of course that was all right in 
your day, but today everything is en- 
tirely different.” These young blades 
don’t seem to have a high opinion of 
the old-time salesman. Therefore, | 
must admit it gives me a pleasant sen- 
sation to note that these old-time 
salesmen, without all of the fancy trim- 
mings of today, sold more goods per 
man than do the present-day salesmen. 

When salesmen do nothing to find 
out how much stock the retailer has on 
hand, the average order obtained is 
$1.55 according to Trade-Ways. When 
the salesmen look at the stock on 
hand, the sales jump up to an average 
of $2.41. When the salesmen ask the 
dealer how much he has on hand, the 
average sale is $3.41; and when the 
salesmen handle the stock and make a 
physical check-up of the amount on 
hand, telling the dealer the amount, 
the average sale jumps up to $6.12. 


These figures appeal to me because 
when I was a salesman—and that was 
back-in the early youth of Methuselah 
—TI always found that when I didn’t 
have that tired feeling and took the 
trouble to check up the dealer's stock, 
my sales increased. And_ they in- 
creased in almost the exact proportion 
shown in the Trade-Ways table. 


To Introduce Bendix Washer 

To diversify its business, now confined 
to the aviation and automotive industries, 
Bendix Aviation Corp. has formed Bendix 
Household Appliances, Inc. About Sep- 
tember the latter will offer a home laun- 
dry machine, the first of a line of house- 
hoid appliances. 

Headquarters of BHA are in Detroit, 
according to Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
advertising agency in charge of introduc- 
tory publicity soon to be released. The 
factory, located at South Bend, will be 
geared to turn out 1,000 units a day, with 
an initial production of 500 to 600. Sales 
are to be through dealers and distributors. 

Officers of the firm are Don O. Scott, 
president, widely known as the developer 
of Lockheed hydraulic brakes; J. S. Sayre, 
vice-president in charge of sales, former 
Kelvinator sales managér, manager of 
Montgomery Ward household sales divi- 
sion, and more recently assistant to the 
president of RCA Manufacturing Co.; 
Otto C. Lang, vice-president, formerly vice- 
president of Hydraulic Brake Co. Vincent 
Bendix will also be active in the new 
company’s affairs. 


YOU WANT A PREMIUM THAT’S 


NEW ATTRACTIVE PRACTICAL 
...and low in cost 


Here it is! A handy, attractive 
rubber sponge, containing a 
fine cleaning powder. When 
wet, the powder is turned to a 
magic paste that comes out as 
you rub. Makes the cleaning 
job easier and quicker. Does 
away with the mess of a wet 
rag and a can of cleanser. Will last longer than an 
average can of cleanser, because there is no waste. 


HIDDEN 

POWDER 
DOES THE 

WORK 


mOuseneemime WHE 


Cleans and polishes windows 
and mirrors . . . bathtubs, por- 
celain, tile, enamel . . . wind- 
shields, nickel, white paint . . . 
it cleans like magic. Saves 
time, trouble, bother, fatigue. 
Colorful and attractive. Green 


and orchid combination. 


Company 


Address 


The EXPELLO Corp., Dover, N. H. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a sample ELF Cleaner FREE, and 
Premium Information. 


Attention Mr........... 
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Sales Taxes Prove Unfair 
to Small Merchants in the 
Tax-Exacting States 


But under H.R. 4214 they will get protection from “out- 


siders "—without any new bureau or appropriations being 


necessary—argues the bill’s sponsor. 


BY WILLIAM M. 


COLMER 


Congressman from the Sixth District 
of Mississippi 


TATE sales taxes have undoubt- 
edly been the means of helping 
many states balance their budg- 
ets. This is especially true in 

recent years during the depression. The 
fact that nearly half of the states have 
resorted to such a tax, many having 
enacted this type of legislation within 
the past three years, is in itself sig- 
nificant. 

However, the enactment of these 
same state sales tax laws has brought 
about, in my opinion, unjust discrimi- 
nation against the retail merchant in 
such states, affecting in many instances, 
more adversely the smaller merchant. 
The defect is not in the law itself, but 
in the natural consequences of its 
operation and the desire of the con- 
sumer to buy as cheaply as he can. 

Under the present set-up, a local 
consumer in a state which has a sales 
tax pays the cost of the article, plus the 
sales tax when he buys within that 
state. But if he buys in an adjoining 
or nearby state which does not have a 
sales tax, he can make his purchase 
without the necessity of paying the 
added tax imposed by his own state. 
Thus, the natural tendency has been 
on the part of the consumer to make his 
purchases, usually by mail, from re- 
tailers in other states. 

Such a practice not only cuts down 
the revenue the state receives from its 
sales tax law, but—of far greater im- 
portance—it cuts seriously into the 
revenue of the locally owned retail 
store which under such a situation finds 
itself faced with an unjust and untair 
competition. It adds to the retailer's 
already difficult burden of competing 
with the large mail order stores by 
placing an additional penalty for do- 
ing business ‘‘at home.” 

To meet this condition the senior 
Senator from Mississippi, the Honor- 
able Pat Harrison, and I have intro- 
duced identical bills in the two cham- 
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bers of Congress at this session. These 
measures are designed to eliminate this 
unjust discrimination against the small- 
er merchant in sales tax states, such as 
our own Mississippi. 

The bill I have introduced would re- 
quire an out-of-state merchant, ship- 
ping commodities into states having 
sales tax laws, to pay the same tax as is 
required from the local merchant oper- 
ating in the state which has a sales tax 
law. 

Federal statute is the only method 
whereby this condition may be reme- 
died, because of the interstate character 
of the transaction. Individual states 
have no legal jurisdiction over inter- 
state commerce; a state cannot itself 
tax the product of another state com- 
ing into its borders. The power to 
regulate such interstate commerce 1s 
solely that of the Federal Government 
and the Congress. 

My bill (H.R. 4214) is no new or 
startling departure from recognized 
practice, nor does it set new standards 
heretofore unknown. There is nothing 
revolutionary about it. The necessity 
for such legislation as Senator Harri- 
son and I propose lies in the fact that 
states have deemed it either wise or 
necessary to enact state sales tax laws. 

The courts have frequently said that 
to go behind the motive of the legis- 
lature is not their province. By the 
same token, the national Congress 
should not concern itself with the wis- 
dom of the particular state enactment. 
Until such time as all the states have 
uniform sales tax laws, or all state sales 
tax laws are abolished, the necessity 
for such legislation as I have intro- 
duced is self-evident as a protection 
for the local merchant. 

The legislation has been given the 
stamp of approval by many retail mer- 
chant associations throughout the coun- 
try, and has the endorsement of the 
great majority of independent retail 


merchants. Neither the wholesaler nor 
the jobber is affected by this legisla- 
tion. It cannot be successfully main- 
tained that this bill is unjust or unfair 
to anyone. On the contrary, if enacted 
into law, as I confidently believe it will 
be, an existing unfair discrimination 
wiil be eliminated. Inequalities under 
which many merchants are now forced 
to operate to their serious loss will no 
longer exist. 

No new government bureau will 
have to be established in order to en- 
force the provisions of the measure. 
Neither will any large appropriation of 
money be required to make effective its 
provisions. Federal agencies already 
operating have adequate machinery and 
personnel to carry out the provisions 
of the legislation, without any addi- 
tional cost to the taxpayer. 

Constitutionality of the proposal is 
not in doubt. Lawyers who have 
studied the bill's provisions inform me 
that, in their judgment, the measure is 
clearly within the Constitution and the 
province of congressional enactment. 
In my opinion, to hold otherwise, 
would be to take the untenable posi- 
tion that there exists in interstate com- 
merce a “no man’s land’’ which can- 
not be regulated either by the states or 
by the Federal Government. 


Will Catch the “Dodgers” 


As I have previously indicated, an 
incidental result of the operation of 
this measure, should it become law, 
would be the enhancement of revenues 
of states employing the sales tax. There 
can be little question that many trans- 
actions have heretofore and are now 
escaping taxation, although competing 
directly with those subject to state 
measures of this kind. This additional 
revenue will serve many useful pur- 
poses, enabling the states to provide 
more adequate old age pension pay- 
ment, improved public school systems, 
better state roads, etc. 

My bill will shortly be the subject 
of hearings at the hands of a sub-com- 
mittee of the House Committee on In- 
terstate & Foreign Commerce, headed 
by Congressman Martin of Colorado. 
I do not expect that these will be pro- 
longed. It is my hope that the 
bill can be brought to the floor and 
passed at this session of the Congress. 

Those of us who sponsor this legis- 
lation believe that the smaller local 
merchant has suffered too long unjust 
discrimination and competition of a 
type that he is powerless to meet, and 
that only the Federal Government can 
help him. Elimination of the present 
discriminatory evils by regulation of 
sales in interstate commerce, to the ex- 
tent called for in H. R. 4214, is abso- 
lutely necessary. 
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eon |v Its Sixtieth Birthday . . . High-lights 
7 : of the Fortnight’s Advertising News 


Birthday of a Newspaper 


A striking method of acquainting people 
throughout the nation with the history, 
growth and development of the New Or- 
leans Item, oldest afternoon newspaper in 
the South, as well as affording an “‘ear- 
witness” account of how a great daily is 
printed, was used in conjunction with the 
publication of the paper's Sixtieth Anni- 
versary Edition on June 11. 

The clack of typewriters and the roar of 
giant presses were brought to radio lis- 
teners in a broadcast from the city room 
and the press room of the Item. Heads of 
many of the newspaper's departments inter- 
rupted their routine long enough to turn 
to a WWL microphone and explain their 
duties and responsibilities to the station's 
audience. 

Speaking of the founding of the Item 
in June, 1877, Herman B. Deutsch, report- 
er, novelist, and editor, who directed com- 
pilation of material, supervised and edited 
the anniversary edition, recalled that a 
“dozen or so” unemployed printers and 
reporters started the paper as a cooperative 
venture that netted them $2.65 apiece as 
their share of the first week’s profits. He 
related that the employment of Lafcadio 
Hearn—one of the world’s greatest masters 
of prose who had been a police reporter 
on the Cincinnati Enguirer—as editorial 
writer, columnist, advisor to the lovelorn 
and cartoonist, was one of the first big 
factors in attracting attention to the infant 
publication. 


Colorful Ups and Downs 


Several years of more or less constant 
indebtedness ended with the Item being 
taken over by Col. John Fairfax, a wealthy 
broker to whom the original owners had 
often turned in time of financial stress. 
After editing and publishing the paper for 
12 years, the colonel sold it back to a 
group of employes that included Eric 
Talen, editor; Charles Burkhardt, business 
manager, and John Lagroue and George 
Kern, of the composing-room staff. 

A year lates the four owners relinquished 
control to Dominic C. O'Malley, one of 
the Crescent City’s most spectacular fig- 
ures, who proceeded to make the paper 
colorful and interesting, if nothing else. 
He had been head of a private detective 
agency and had been so aggressive and 
persistent in his efforts to free the mur- 
derers of Chief of Police Hennessey that, 
following their subsequent lynching by an 
angry mob, he was run out of town. 

In Chicago he had operated the Dobie 
Prize Ring with one Parson Davis, and 
when he returned to New Orleans in 1894 
to assume control of the Item, he, strangels 
enough, became a militant champion of 
civic reform. His editorial blasts did much 
to bring about the padlocking of the no- 
torious Royal street dance halls, to force 
a reorganization of the city’s care of its 
leper colony, and to effect many other 
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New Orleans Jtem Proudly Celebrates 


retorms. In 1902 he sold the paper to 
Harry Thalheimer, but he regained a one- 
third interest two years later on a tech- 
nicality and relinquished it to the present 
owner and publisher, James M. Thompson, 
after the latter had acquired the remain- 
ing stock from C. M. Palmer, St. Louis, 
Mo., publisher. 

Recalling his own purchase of the 
South's first afternoon paper, Mr. Thomp- 
son writing in the anniversary edition, re- 
counts that he went to New Orleans in 
the early Summer of 1906 after a siege 
of ill health had persuaded him to sell 
the Norfolk (Va.) Dispatch, an afternoon 
sheet he had purchased in 1900. Charles 
M. Palmer, of New York, who then, as 
now, owned the News-Press of St. Joseph, 
Mo., wanted to sell the controlling inter- 
est in the Item partly because of the an- 
tics of O'Malley, editor and minority 
stockholder. Thompson had never been 
west of the Alleghanies before, except for 
one brief visit to Ohio and the St. Louis 
World's Fair. But he made the trip at 
Palmer's insistence. 

His first interview with O'Malley was 
held in the parish prison, where the ag- 


gressive Irishman was cooling his heels as 
a result of an adverse verdict following 
a criminal libel suit. 

O'Malley told Mr. Thompson that he 
would be glad to see him buy the Palmer 
stock but would not consider selling his. 
A man of Mr. Thompson's temperament, 
he said, couldn’t run a newspaper in New 
Orleans. In a few weeks he would be 
“full of bullets and over the levee.” 

Within a few months, however, Thomp- 
son not only had the Palmer interest but 
had succeeded in buying out the erstwhile 
detective as well. Marshall Ballard, who 
had been Thompson's editor in Norfolk, 
assumed the editorship of the Item. 

Mr. Thompson recalls that almost all ad- 
vertising in New Orleans papers 30 years 
ago was crammed into the Sunday editions. 
The largest advertiser then was Ben Beek- 
man, a young merchant who today owns a 
large men’s clothing store. Beekman ex- 
perimented with Friday afternoon inser- 
tions and his advertisement has been in the 
Friday Item during all the years since. 

“In many ways,” says Mr. Thompson, 
“IT think the man who did most to bring 
about the development of advertising con- 
sciousness was Arthur Newmeyer, former 
associate publisher of the Item, who has 
just been named an assistant general man- 
ager of the Hearst chain after a term as 
publisher of the New York Evening Jour- 
nal. Newmeyer had started as a boy with 
the Washington Times. Frank Munsey 
bought that paper and later took New- 
meyer to New York in connection with 
the advertising departments of his news- 
papers and magazines. 

“Something like a quarter of a century 
ago, Newmeyer came to New Orleans en- 
deavoring to put on for a group of news- 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 


1st 5 Months 1937 


Washington Star 
Detroit News. 
Pittsburgh Press 
Newark News ...... 


7,257,296 Lines 
6,581,532 Lines 
6,517,145 Lines 
6,010,232 Lines 


Akron Beacon Journal . . 5,895,736 Lines 


from Media Records First Fifty 
Weekday Evening Papers 


1st in Ohio 
5th in U.S. 


Complete economical coverage of the Akron 
Market can be obtained by concentrating your 


advertising in the 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 
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papers a joint advertising and publishing 
venture It did not materialize at that 
time, but it has been worked out nearly 
25 years later in This Week, which ap- 
pears as a supplement of the Item in New 
Orleans, and in some 25 other markets.” 

Newmeyer went to work for Thomp- 
son as advertising manager of the Item 
ind was general manager of the Item and 
the Tribune, Thompson's morning tabloid, 
when he left for New York two and a 
half years ago 

The Item was first in New Orleans with 
in Associated Press wire and pioneered 
in the introduction of daily comic strips 
ind syndicated features. For years, as 
hairman of the “Safe River Committee 
f 100," Mr. Thompson led the fight for 
flood control These efforts culminated 
with the signing by President Coolidge 

the flood bill. 


Hearst Tightens His Empire 


William Randolph Hearst was a very 
busy man during his recent visit to New 
York. Within a few days after killing 
the week-day issues of the New York 
American, he made a two-cornered deal 
with Frank A. Gannett. In this trade the 
Albany Knickerbocker Press, founded in 
1842 and published by Mr. Gannett since 
1928, ceased publication and was replaced 
in the morning field by the Albany Times- 
Union, the Hearst paper which previously 
has been published as an afternoon daily. 
The Press was merged with the News, now 
to be Albany's only afternoon paper. 

As a part of the arrangement, Mr. 
Hearst withdrew from Rochester, where he 
has been publishing the daily Journal and 
the Sunday American, thus leaving that 


volume for many years. 


National Representatives: 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 


New York San Francisco 


Chicago 
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held exclusively to the two Gannett papers, 
the Democrat & Chronicle, morning, and 
the Times-Union, evening. 


Women’s Magazines on 
$2.90 Basis 


Both the Ladies Home Journal and Me- 
Call's announced during the fortnight re- 
ductions in advertising rates, effective with 
their October issues, which will bring them 
approximately to the same basic rate of 
$2.90 per page per thousand circulation 
as the Woman's Home Companion and 
Good Housekeeping. The increase in 
guaranteed circulation exceeds slightly the 
percentage decrease in the dollar page 
rate. Pictorial Review, the other member 
of the “big five,” recently expanded its 
circulation through taking over the un- 
expired subscriptions of De lineator. 


Best Year Since 1930 


The outlook for the advertising, pub- 
lishing and printing industries is un- 
questionably better than any year since 
1930, according to Poor's Industry and 
Investment Surveys. Predicted on a 12% 
gain during the first quarter of 1937 and 
on prospects for further expansion in cor- 
poration budgets, national advertising may 
well approach $475,000,000 this year as 
against $511,000,000 in 1930. 


Che Digest Speaks 

Albert Shaw, Jr., publisher, announces 
that the first issue of the Digest (Review 
of Reviews, incorporating the Literary Dt- 
gest) will be dated July 17. A new rate 


“KIRST 1% te’ ADVERTISING and CIRCULATION 
The MIAMI HERALD 
LINAGE GAINS 


Show an Ever-Increasing Advertiser Preference! 
HERALD LINAGE- 


for 16 CONSECUTIVE YEARS” 


SERCO OT CE Pre ie 7,807,999 Lines 332.868 Lines 
| Reet teeter 9,651,131 “ 1,843,132 “ 
CCR sivccdevngnncicd boats 1,143,587 “ 1,492,456 “ 
WMTNEED vase cbcwenatecaw 12,089,203 ” 945,616 “ 
oo Oe ere yi. ey 601,555 “ 


4% Year Gain... 


THE MIAMI HERALD, F'!orida’s Most Important Newspaper 
. . has enjoyed a healthy and consistent gain in advertising 
Year after year, in ever-increasing 
numbers, advertisers in this area have consistently placed the 
bulk of their Linage in the Herald. 
YOU CANNOT cover this, one of America’s richest markets, 
WITHOUT the HERALD... YOU CAN cover the Miami 
Market with the HERALD ALONE .. . at one low cost! 


Ehe Miami Herald 


"s M 
Pheside's ost Imporeanc Newspapes 


. - 5.215.627 Lines ; 


RR RR eg 


Increase over Last Year: 


Southern Representatives: 
GARNER & GRANT 
Suite 1601 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


card quoting full pages at $1,300 and an 
ABC guarantee for the period ending next 
December of 400,000 was issued July 1. 
According to Mr. Shaw, the Digest will 
be ‘a magazine for mature minds that stay 
young.” 


Wallace Announces Seven 
Newspapers in New Group 


Andrew C. Wallace, head of Wallace & 
Associates, Inc., New York, is now serv- 
ing seven daily newspapers in the local 
rate field: The Wilkes-Barre Record, Scran- 
ton Tribune, Reading Times, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, 
Evansville Courier, and Dallas News & 
Journal, The new organization, Mr. Wal- 
lace emphasized, does not conflict in any 
way with the national or general rate ad- 
vertising representation of these newspa- 
pers or of others to be added. “On the 
contrary,” he said, “it will remove a bur- 
den which many national-rate .representa- 
tives now carry and for which they re- 
ceive no compensation. Our organization 
confines its operation to serving chain 
store executives in their relations with 
newspapers.” The organization will open 
a Chicago office on August 1. 


First Inter-Agency Group 
Meets August 7 


Tenth anniversary of the First Inter- 
Agency Group will be celebrated at Chi- 
cago’s Palmer House August 7-8. This 
group was organized originally by Lynn 
W. Ellis, but has since undergone changes 
under other leadership. This is the earliest 
and numerically the largest in membership 
of several similar alliances of advertising 
agencies. It comprises about 20 units in 
the United States and Canada, with more 
offices than are maintained by any one 
agency, however large. The group mem- 
bers feel that the most important advan- 
tage of their affiliation is that they have 
members spotted in every important geo- 
graphical district who have the “feel” of 
those sections. 


Media Men 


Recent changes in the Hearst newspaper 
organization include the appointment of 
C. Dorsey Warfield, for the past three 
years associate publisher of the Washing- 
ton Times, as manager of the Baltimore 
News-Post and American; Howard Mills, 
formerly with the Detroit Times to the 
post of business manager of the Washing- 
ton Times; Charlton A. Mewborn, former 
advertising manager of the Sunday Detroit 
Times as Sunday advertising manager of 
the Los Angeles Examiner. 

Cornelius Dubois, since 1931 promotion 
manager of Time, has been appointed re- 
search director of Life. This is a new post 
created by Publisher Roy E. Larsen to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the magazine's 
sales efforts. 

Fred W. Swanson, formerly western 
manager of the Ahrens Publishing Co., has 
been made manager of the newly estab- 
lished Chicago branch office of National 
Sportsman, Inc., publishers of Hunting & 
Fishing and National Sportsman magazines. 

M. T. Galbreath is the new business 
manager of Business Week, succeeding D. 
M. Roy, who has been made assistant to 
Howard Ehrlich, executive vice-president 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., publish- 
ers of Business Week and 20 other maga- 
zines. Mr. Galbreath has been with Mc- 
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Graw-Hill for 12 years in market develop- 
ment and copy work. Business Week has 
appointed C. B. Crockett as its eastern dis- 
trict representative, succeeding A. B. 
Wheeler, who is now McGraw-Hill eastern 
district manager at Philadelphia. 


. 


David A. Christianson, left. is president 
of Point of Sale, Ine.: Karl F. Moore, 
right, is vice-president. 


Display Service 

Point of Sale, Inc., has 
formed to standardize dealer display serv- 
ice to manufacturers and advertising agen- 
cies in-the retail field. The new company 
will opesate under a system whereby it will 
control display space, position, circulation, 
coverage and maintenance through con- 
tractural agreements with various chains 
and independent groups. ‘Guaranteed cir- 
culation is founded on basic store traffic, 
with advertising rates scaled in direct pro- 
portion to this circulation.” 

Heading the organization are David A. 
Christianson, former retail advertising and 
merchandising counselor, and Karl F. 
Moore, recent head of the merchandising 
division of Pictorial and Delinea- 


recently been 


Rervieu 


Point of Sale, Inc., has incorporated the 


services of Ross Federal Research Corp. 
to survey and check dealer display material 
and maintenance and Display Creators, 
Inc., to standardized, create, and produce 
display material. 


What’s New in Radio 


The June total for the two NBC 
networks went slightly over the 
000-mark for a percentage gain of 29.3%, 
while Columbia's June sales of $2,476,576 
represented a 64.8% gain. For the first 
six months of the year NBC gained 24.2%, 
Columbia 32.3%. 


sales 


The othces of Hearst radio have been 
moved from the Hearst Eighth Avenue 
Building, in New York, to 20 East 57th 
Street, where they have three times the 
former space. Theodore I. Oberfelder, for- 
merly sales promotion manager of the 
chain, has joined the sales staff. 


Harold Stretch, for many years with 
Hearst newspapers, has joined the sales 
department of WHN, New York, where his 
son, Harold, Jr., also is in the department. 


Agency Notes 

Account changes include the appoint- 
ment of Kenyon & Eckhardt for the 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. . . . Bris- 
tol-Myers has appointed Pedlar & Ryan 
to handle the advertising for Mum, and 
Young & Rubicam for Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream and also for products of the Wil- 
liam Petroleum Co. (Discovery, Ant Food 


and Roach Food.) The I 


appointments beé 
come effective January 1, 1938. . . 
Grocery Products Mfg. Co. and Foulds 


Milling Co. have appointed the New York 
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$3,000.- 


office of McCann-Erickson, Inc., for all of 
their products. 

The California Water Service Co. has 
named the San Francisco office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. as its advertising counsel. 
. . . The Parker Watch Co. has appointed 
de Garmo Corp., New York. W. 
W. Garrison, for 18 years vice-president 
of the McJunkin Advertising Co., Chi- 
cago, has resigned to establish his own 
agency under the name of W. W. Garrison 
& Co. The most important of its starting 
accounts is the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


Summer Medicine 


NBC has been’ promoting Summer 
broadcasting by practicing what it preaches 
in the matter of using entertainment plus 
the spoken word. A series of records, 
known as the ten-pocket album, has been 
recorded for the purposes of this cam- 
paign. The first of the series is the RCA 
Victor Red Seal record of George Gersh- 
win’s “Summertime.” On the reverse side 
is a special recording by the comedian 
actor, Ernest Truex, in the course of which 
he breezily depicts the facts about Sum- 
mertime radio and the great audience it 
reaches. 


Ad Personnel News 
H. M. 


Hempstead has been appointed 
director of 


advertising for Hupp Motor 
Car Corp., Detroit. He entered automo- 
tive advertising eight years ago with the 
McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co. He comes 
to Hupp from the Delco-Frigidaire division 
of General Motors. Previously he was 
assistant sales promotion manager of Pon- 
tiac. 


G. Vincent Butler has been named to| 
direct the advertising, sales promotion and| 


publicity department of the international 
division of Carrier Corp., Newark air con- 
ditioning manufacturers and engineers. He 
was formerly with the company’s domestic 
division. 


- 
DO YOU PLAY POKER 
BEHIND THE WHEEL a 6Owew ? 


Goodrich 


’ Silvertowns 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY BLOW OUT PROTECTION 


this win- 
forth: a 
tire’s cut- 


Lights! Action! The arrow in 
dow display swings back and 
light flashes on and off in the 
out section showing its “Life-Saver| 
Golden Ply.” Forbes Lithograph Co.. 
Boston, designed and produced it in col- | 
Jaboration with B. F. Goodrich 
sales executives. 
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NO MORE 
GRAFT 


TO THE 
“ROUTINE-RACKETEER” 
WHEN EDISON 
VOICE WRITING 


MOVES IN! 


par “ROUTINE-RACKETEER” may be 
robbing your business of efficiency 
without anyone being aware of the 
tribute he collects. 

Modern business has found a way to 
lock out this racketeer. Edison shows 
the way! With Ediphone Voice Writ- 
ing, you dictate any time. You answer 
correspondence immediately, freeing 
your secretary for more important 
work. You confirm appointments, tele- 
phone calls instantly. You stop paying 
graft to Routine and add 20% to 50‘ 
to your business capacity! 

The Ediphone is made in the famous 
Edison Laboratories. No finer dictating 
equipment is produced! Try it on our 
“You-Pay-Nothing” Plan. For details, 
phone The Ediphone, 
Your City, or address 
Desk S-67— 


Aman 0.Ebirn 


INCORPORATIO 


* west ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 
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Youngsters Ahoy! R. L. Albert & Son, Ine., New York, tantalizes the eyes 

and palates of kids with its S.S. Spray Salt Water toffee in these two-funuel 

ocean liners. Eastern States Cartons division of Robert Gair Co. designed 
and produced the package. 


Designing 
to Sell 


i 


a 


Pointed Heat: Motorists can swing a bracket to “aim” the warmth of the 

new Chanson hot water car heaters in almost any direction. Accompanying 

defroster units operate on separate motors. Illinois Iron & Bolt Co., Car- 

pentersville, Ill, is the maker. Howard Monk & Associates are in charge 
of advertising to the trade. 


Astute Labeling: Designer Martin Ullman, New York, had to create labels 
for Ryko shampoo and dandruff remover bottles that were different from 
a host of competitors. At the same time much copy explaining the products’ 
uses and applications was necessary. Both sides of both front and bark 
labels were imprinted because the translucent contents makes them per- 
fectly legible. Carton and bottles stand out on a dealer’s shelves no matter 
how he stacks them. Green and yellow is the color scheme. After testing 
in several cities to assay consumer reception, Ryko’s Atlanta proprietors, a 
group of patent medicine specialists, may extend the market nationally. 
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Two-Purpose: (Below) Eaton Manufac- 
turing Co., Cleveland, offers a combina- 
tion auto heater and defroster of crinkle 
finish with chrome trim and a_ plastic 
handle. Hot air is sent to the driver's 
feet or windshield by turning the butter- 
fly valve. Designer: Wilbur Henry 
Adams. Cleveland. 


Timer: Seth Thomas range timer is an automatic 

oven control, an electric kitchen clock, and a re- 

minder for timing cooking intervals from a frae- 

tion of a minute up to 55 minutes. P. G. Darrott 

designed the Bakelite molded case. It is produced 

for General Time Instruments Corp. by the 
Auburn Button Works, Ine. 


Beau Brummel: Deal- 
ers and customers are 
bound to be impressed 
by the re-styled cab- 
inet type auto lubri- 
cation unit which 
Harold Van Doren 
has done for Aro 
Equipment Co., Bryan, 
Ohio. Broad expanses 
of glossy white enamel 
are decorated’ with 
red bands. Mechan- 
ical features are re- 
tained underneath the 
handsome “overcoat.” 
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Note how oftew“BAKELITE** appears in-product news 


THERE CAN be little doubt about 
the popularity of articles made 
from Bakelite Materials. In publi- 
cation news items, and in the ad- 
vertising of product manufacturers 
and retail stores, the trade-name 
“Bakelite” appears often because 
it gives products added news value 
and sales acceptance, 

In product-merchandising, this 
publicity value of the Bakelite name 
is an important asset. Yet the prod- 
uct betterment and production 
benefits obtainable from the use of 
Bakelite Materials are even more 
significant. 

For example, Bakelite Molded 


devices,such as the laboratory scales 


BAKELITE 


The regio 
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CORPORATION, 247 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street. Toronto, Canada 


BAK 


€4 Wade morts thown obove distinguish motenals 
@momtactvied by Boteite Corporanon 


ATERTIAL 


pictured, frequently can be made 
in more efficient design than prod- 
The dur- 
ability, accuracy, and attractive ap- 
“feel” of Bakelite 


also increase the service 


ucts of other materials. 
pearance and 
Molded 
value of products. 

In addition, the ready adaptability 
of Bakelite Molded permits com- 
plete forming of each part in a 
single molding operation. The fine 
lustre imparted by the mold, and 
the self-contained color of the ma- 
terials itself, obviate further polish- 
ing and surface-coating. 

We will be glad to advise you 
regarding possibilities of apply- 
ing Bakelite Materials to aid your 


PARK 
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West Coast: Electrical Specialty Co.. Inc., 316 Eleventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


TE 


4 unlemied Quantity W symbolizes the finde 
number of present and tuiure ses of Batelite Comporanons products 


A THOUSAND 


design. production or packaging. 
Write for our illustrated booklets 
26M, “Bakelite Molded”, and 26L, 


“Bakelite Laminated”. 


Accurate, portable Bennett Balance with 
weighing cup, upright and base of lustrous 
black Bakelite Molded. Product of Chemi- 


cal Publishing Co.; molder, H. Jamison. 


* Trade Vark Regist red U.S. Pat. Of. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


USES 
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CHECh YOUR 
HEAT, SIR? 


How comforting to step out 


fic 
of tiring heat AW into the 
o 


NINN Le 


UI 


the Stevens! By the time 
you've reached your room, 
you ll begin to live again. A 
cold, eh bracing shower, 
a change of linen, and so to 
dinner—in any one of the 


four inviting, delightfully air- 


cooled dining 9 =f rooms 


MUNIN 


of this great friendly hotel. 
Your Stevens night-time 


rest is well protected, too. 


Blistered, work-day nerves 
relax and go to sleep me] 
. 7 

in cooling comfort. When 
another day arrives you 


al 

will awake _ refreshed, 
alive again and ready for it. 
Stay at the Stevens—get 


an air-conditioned room 


and LIVE this summer. 


OTTO K. EITEL 
sw, Director 


reinvigorating coolness of 


STULL = 


INIA 


Organization New 
£ 1 's 

‘y° 
Chicago 

The Chicago Sales Executives’ Club held 
election of othcers last month, reelecting 
J. C. Aspley, president, Dartnell Corp., as 
president of the club. F. B. Kennedy, gen- 
eral sales manager, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., was made first vice-president; H. W. 
Kempnich, general sales manager, Becker 
Roofing & Insulating Co., second vice- 
president. A. E. Blackstone, Chicago man- 
ager, Dictaphone Sales Corp., was elected 
treasurer and George L. Williams, presi- 
dent, George L. Williams, Inc., secretary. 


The annual report of the Chicago Sales 
Executives’ Club shows interesting and con- 
structive work done during the past year. 
Particularly noteworthy were three sales- 
men’s meetings, held in addition to regular 
club meetings, which were designed to 
assist club members in increasing the pro- 
duction of their salesmen by studying the 
underlying principles of successful sales- 
manship. The three meetings included a 
showing of the Borden & Busse film, ““How 
to Make a Sales Presentation Stay Pre- 
sented,” prize sales demonstrations, and a 
lecture by Dale Carnegie. All were en- 
thusiastically attended, the Dale Carnegie 
lecture bringing in some 3,000 club mem- 
bers and guests. In charge of the program 
for these meetings was S. L. Reinschreiber, 
sales manager, Gartner & Bender, Inc., 
chairman of the club’s educational com- 
mittee. 


Rochester 

On July 9 the Sales Managers Club of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce heard 
a forum discussion on “How Much Theo- 
retical Education Does a Salesman Need 
for Success in Selling?” Chairman of the 
program was E. Willard Dennis, Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr Co. At the next meeting 
of the club Chairman Albert W. Fell, busi- 
ness manager, Rochester, Democrat G 
Chronicle, will conduct a discussion on 
‘Methods of Paying Salesmen.” 


Dallas 

Members of the Dallas and Fort Worth 
Sales Managers’ Clubs who were instru- 
mental in securing the 1938 convention of 
the National Federation of Sales Executives 
for Dallas were honored recently with a 
dinner at the Adolphus Hotel. The group 
of Texans secured the convention for Dal- 
las at the annual meeting of the N.F.S.E. 
last month in Chicago. Hosts at the dinner 
were H. Fuller Stevens, manager, and D. 
W. Carlton, sales manager of the Adolphus. 

% * * 

Bentley Young, of the Dallas Sales Man- 
agers’ Club, has been named chairman of 
the arrangements committee for the eighth 
annual Southwest Sales Managers’ Conven- 
tion which will be held simultaneously 
with the National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives in Dallas next Spring. Other 
committee chairmen are Porter Burgess and 
Harold Hamlin, program; J. Tom Wells 
and Jay Smith, attendance and fellowship; 
Ted Robinson and Bentley Young, enter- 
tainment; and E. L. Blanchard and Marion 
Newman, membership. 


St. Louis 

Members of the Sales Managers’ Bureau 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
heard two potent round table discussions 
recently. On July 2, L. R. Yager, district 
sales manager, United Drug Co., conducted 
a discussion on “Supervising and Control- 
ling Salesmen.” The following week's 
program was devoted to ‘Compensating 
and Rewarding Salesmen,” led by T. E. 


Killeen, Jr., assistant general 
Automobile Club of Missouri. 


Wilkes-Barre 

Four new directors were recently elected 
to the Sales Executives’ Council of the 
Wilkes-Barre Wyoming Valley Chamber of 
Commerce. They were: Ralph Beers, 
Harold Snowden, Mitchell Jenkins and 
John A. Redington, Jr. 
New York 

The Inteinational Association of Sales 
Executives sponsored an executive confer- 
ence on “Fair Trade Practices and Regula- 
tions, June 30, at the Astor Hotel, New 
York City. The two conference sessions 
of the day were devoted to discussions on 
“Price Maintenance,” led by Allen Zoll. 
sales consultant, and ‘The Robinson-Pat- 
man ‘Act,’ presided over by Richard C. 
Borden, assistant general sales manager, 
The Borden Co. Leading speakers and 
their topics for discussion in the first ses- 
sion were: Arthur W. Ramsdell, Haase & 
Ramsdell, who spoke on “Crucifying Na- 
tionally Advertised Brands”; A. Spencer 
Feld, author, Feld-Crawford Act, ‘“Advan- 
tages of Price Maintenance”; Q. Forrest 
Walker, economist, R. H. Macy & Co., 
“Disadvantages of Price Maintenance’’; 
and William H. Ingersoll, president, In- 
gersoll and Norvell, ‘“‘Price Maintenance 
and the Public.” 

In the second 
Louria, president, Consumers League of 
New York, spoke on “The Consumers’ 
View of Fair Trade and Chain Stores’; 
Joseph E. Goodbar, president, Society for 
Stability in Money and Banking, Inc., on 
“The First Year Under the Robinson- 
Patman Act’’; Albert H. Morrill, president, 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., on “Social 
and Economic Value of Chain Stores’; 
M. M. Zimmerman, editor and publisher, 
Super Market Merchandising, on “Attitude 
of the Super Market Merchandiser’; and 
Herbert E. Evans, executive vice-president, 
Consumer Distribution Corp., ‘Present 
Status and Probable Future of Coopera- 
tives.” See page 54 for further details of 
this meeting. 


manager, 


session Mrs. Selice J. 


* * # 

Members of the Sales Executives Club 
of New York last week heard Samuel P. 
Gilman, general counsel, New York Board 
of Trade, speak on “Better Relations Be- 
tween Industry and Labor—a Solution to 
the Present Labor Unrest.” Also on the 
program was John A. Zellers, vice-presi- 
dent, Remington-Rand, who spoke on ‘“The 
Truth Concerning the Remington-Rand— 
A. F. of L. Dispute.” 


San Francisco 

The San Francisco Sales Managers’ As- 
sociation recently became an associate mem- 
ber of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives. The San Francisco club is said 
to be the oldest sales managers’ club 
the country. 


Hartford 


Plans are now under way for the forma- 
tion of the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the 
Hartford, Conn., Chamber of Commerce. 


New Orleans 

The Sales Managers Council of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce held its 
final luncheon meeting of the Summer re- 
cently. The year’s program has been de- 
voted to informal round-table discussions 
by club members on “The Most Important 
Characteristics of a Good Salesman.”” Mem- 
bership in the New Orleans club is limited 
to 100 sales executives, the quota at pres- 
ent being filled. 
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Full Coverage of One Market vs. 


Partial Coverage of Two 


Are too many advertisers buy- 
ing a mediocre “first paper” in 
e st pap 


one market in preference to the 


¢ 
& 


purchase of a good “second 


paper” which will adequately 
fill out the coverage in another? 


The fifth of a number of 
diatribes * 


BY BRASS E. TACKS 
OW, today, as good students, 
let’s take this little problem. 
Let's assume that the county 
seat of Alpha has two dailies; 
and that Beta, next door, has one; 
thus: 


Circulation Rate 


Alpha Argus er ee 40,000 10c. 


Alpha Advance E....... 35,000 9c. 
Beta Bee EN 30,000 10c. 


One hundred and fifty thousand 
hardy souls struggle for their daily 
bread in Alpha, whereas only half the 
number tolerate little Beta. 

Alpha is the “big city’—the metrop- 
olis—with the jobbers, the buses, the 
movies and the sales potential. Beta 
is the cute little town with the funny 
old inn where they have such good 
watties. 

Question No. 1—Which of these 
newspaper audiences would you say 
gives one the most for his advertising 
dollar? Which audience possesses the 
greatest sales potential? The Argus? 
Right! So far, we see eye-to-eye. 

Now, question No. 2—Therefore. 
which would you say carried the great- 
est amount of national linage during 
1936? Go ahead, say the Argus 
again, so that I can giggle. Things 
like this always give me a laugh. 

Oh, but you won't bite, eh? You 
know it’s not the Argus! Well, then, 
it’s the Advance. No again, eh? What 
about the Bee? You just don’t know, 
eh? That's my point. With that set- 
up, there shouldn’t be any question. 
But, there is. Many folks would guess 
wrong. 

The answer is the Beta Bee. It 
should be third but, instead, it’s first. 
Screwy? Granted! But it’s no worse 
than some of the other amazing things 
that happen in this space-buying end 
of business. Here’s the explanation. 


* Other articles in this series appeared 
March 1, May 1, May 15, June 1. 
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The Blackeye Distilling Co. has 
two whiskies — Old Blackeye and 
Old Pinkeye. The agency lists Old 
Blackeye for the Argus and Old 
Pinkeye for the Advance. ‘‘Let’s split 
the business,”” proposes the s. b. (space 
buyer). And the a. m. replies, 
“Let’s,”’ with less deliberation than his 
wife would give to the purchase of a 
two-bit belt buckle. 

“Boy, are we smart,” they harmon- 
ize, “two products—two papers— 
we're covering Alpha!’ (Which 
sounds all right if you say it fast.) 

“Now,” they ponder, “what shall 
we do in Beta? In fact, what can we 
do?” Two products—one paper— 
humph! ‘And the Media Records an- 
nual will show 5,000 lines in each of 
the Alpha sheets and 10,000 in the 
Bee. 

“Cost per case—total dollars per 
market — families reached — families 
missed—don’t annoy us with those de- 
tails! We have our coverage, and 
that’s what counts!” 

It’s about as sensible as trying to 
keep dry with one overshoe! 


Yet, this is one of our most es- 
teemed advertising practices. I’ll name 
you 20 accounts that follow it—every 
one of them spending over a million a 
year. They all kid themselves into 
neglecting good audiences and over- 
emphasizing punk ones. 

“But,” you ask, “suppose Blackeye 
has only one product. What happens 
then?” Practically the same thing. 
The “reps” of the two Alpha papers 
come in. They chew and they chew. 
Figures are tossed around until, finally, 
one peddler emerges with the order 
(and the other with an alibi). 

Let’s say the Argus wins. The 
Advance is then completely out of the 
picture. Those 35,000 families can go 
buy some other liquor. We don’t 
want them! We'd rather spend more 
money and get fewer Beta families. 
Why? Don't ask—we’ve always 
worked that way. We spend exactly 
the same cash in big Alpha and little 
Beta. And we boast to the world that 
we “cover” both towns! 

Is it good space buying? I don't 
think so. But I know I must be 
wrong. Too many smart space buyers 
are on the other side. Hundreds of 
good ‘‘second paper’ audiences are 
disregarded every week and hundreds 
of mediocre ‘‘first paper’’ audiences are 
bought instead. 


refinements. 


RATES 


Each room with guest-con- 
trolled air conditioning — 
private bath, radio and other 
Three air- 
conditioned restaurants. 


50% of all rooms,$3.50 or less, 
single; $5.00 or less, double. 


“Downtown At Your Doorstep” 


&’th & St. Charles 
ST. LOUIS 


HOTEL LENNOX...ONLY ONE BLOCK OVER...SAME MANAGEMENT 
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We offer to manufacturers surveys which we 


are making of sales possibilities for 


|. Building Supplies 
2. Agricultural Implements 


3. The Farm Market | 


Through our nation-wide facilities we are ina | 


position to supply data essential to developing 


sales potentials in these and other industries. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Pauline Arnold Rockefeller Center, New York 
Percival White 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago | 


Gives you guidance in making marketing decisions 
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and building sales and advertising plans | 


Sure, it keeps dealers happy. Cer- 
tainly, it makes salesmen smile. 
Agreed, that jobbers applaud. 
Granted, that it makes a more impres- 
sive looking schedule. It does a swell 
sunshine-spreading job. But, what 
about sales? Or don’t they count? 

Oh, well, some day I'll learn (I 
hope). But, in the meantime, it all 
reminds me of the kid who insisted on 
selling his baseball bat for 8c instead 
of for 12c on the theory that if he 
didn’t collect, he'd be losing less 
money. 


Ad Campaigns 
(Continued from page 23) 


This pace will probably be maintained 
until Fall, for gin is proverbially a 
warm weather beverage. 

White Horse Scotch whisky con- 
tinues to gallop in about 200 news- 
papers the year around. 

Browne Vintners products are han- 
dled by White-Lowell Agency. 


Tea Tees Off 


Tea Bureau of the United States has 
been formed to ‘‘centralize the diverse 
and expanding activities of the indus- 
try in this country.”” Benjamin Wood 
has resigned as promotion manager of 
Good Housekeeping to become man- 
aging director of the Bureau. (See pic- 
ture on page 17.) 

Under his direction William Esty 
agency plans to spend $1,000,000 in 
the next twelfthmonth promoting con- 
sumption of black tea. Newspaper 
space, billboards, and a radio period 
are under consideration, though plans 
are not yet jelled. 

Organization of the Bureau was 
prompted by the recent steep and con- 
tinuing rise in tea-sipping by Amer- 
icans. Imports of black tea were 32,- 
000,000 pounds in the first five 
months of 1937, a jump of 4,699,000 
pounds over the same period last year. 


GF Steals a March 


Precisely when television will be 
commercially practical no man 
knoweth. But General Foods Corp. 
intends to be first on the ground 
whenever the future telescopes into the 
present. GF has filed application with 
National Broadcasting Co. for an op- 
tion to sponsor NBC’s initial commer- 
cial television broadcast. 

“Show Boat,’ Maxwell House Cof- 
fee’s famous air show, will get the tele 
debut, according to the option appli- 


| cation. Performers in Show Boat’s 
| cast—now on the NBC-Red network 


—have a clause in their contracts speci- 
fying that they shall be seen as well 
as heard with the coming of television. 
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This Budding Crop of Letter 
Writers Is Most Promising 


As I have indicated on several previous 
occasions, 1 am always intensely interested 
in the work of young letter writers, par- 
ticularly those who are studying business 
correspondence in our colleges and uni- 
versities. Frankly, I have not always enter- 
tained the highest regard for such courses. 
In reviewing the output from time to time, 
my enthusiasm has been at somewhat less 
than blood heat. Rather often, the assign- 
ments have been ridiculously far-fetched. 
The instructors have depended tod much 
upon theory; drawn 
too little upon ac- 
tual business experi- 
ence. 

I am all the more 
gratified, therefore, 
to observe an 
increasing tendency 
toward bedrock 
principles and prac- 
tices. I realize, of 
course, that it is 
difficult to simulate 
in a classroom as- 
signment the actual 
conditions obtaining 
in a business office. 
The student, natu- 
rally, lacks an intimate knowledge of the 
product and its possibilities. But even 
despite this handicap, the youngsters are 
turning out some surprisingly good letters. 
The more able amongst them should have 
little difficulty in stepping into good posi- 
tions upon graduation. Goodness knows 
we need more good letter writers in busi- 
ness these days! 

All this is leading up to the point that I 
have just received an assortment of espe- 
cially good classroom letters, written by 
students of the University of Wisconsin, 
and sent to us by Robert R. Aurner, pro- 
fessor of Business Administration. Profes- 
sor Aurner emphasizes the fact that these 
letters have not been “doctored” or edited 
in any way. They are sent in just as writ- 
ten by the students. 

I'd really like to print the whole lot, but 
space doesn’t permit. I'm giving you, how- 
ever, a couple of widely varying samples. 
I think you'll agree that they rank pretty 
doggoned high: 


Maxwell Droke 


Here's Example No. 1 


“Dear Miss Blank: 

“Welcome to Madison! From the sorori- 
ties on the campus we've heard that you are 
going to enjoy the whirl of rush week. 
Fourteen of us wish you all the luck in the 
world. We think we can help you get just 
what you want. 

“Grooming is so important, especially 
during rush week. You will want every 
curl in place, your skin flawless, and your 
fingernails looking like jewels. 
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“Our expert hair designers will design 
you a coiffure that will add harmony or 
contrast to your new frock. Or, if you 
don’t want to go in for ‘something differ- 
ent,’ they will dress your hair the usual 
way, Only they might add a curl here, or a 
twist there that will make it even more 
attractive. 

“If hot sun and swimming have played 
havoc with your hair by making it bleached 
and coarse, we suggest that you register 
for our course of hot oil shampoos. The 
natural lustre will return to your hair in 
no time at all! 

“Perhaps you need a permanent to make 
your stray locks stay in place. We can 
give you any kind you want: Croquignold, 
spiral, or machineless. Our prices, from 
$2.50 to $7.50, are made to order for every 
allowance. 

“Of course you'll want a manicure, and 
our manicurists will tell you about the new 
shades of polish, Mauve, Savoy, Sunset, 
Cherry Dust—and which one to wear with 
your new frocks. 

“In spite of its being a special week, our 
all day Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
50-cent offer for shampoo and finger wave 
is still good, and we are open until 
9 o'clock Wednesday and Friday evenings. 

“Why not pick up your phone, call Fair- 
child 3830, and make your appointment 
early? 

“Cordially, 
“Varsity Hair Shop” 


Talking Swing Slang 
Talking S$ e Slan; 


‘Dear Mr. Blank: 

“You can’t have too much lip to suit 
some people! The more you blow, the 
better they seem to like it. Of course I'm 
referring to band leaders. 

“IT used to bow down to a pretty mean 
horn myself, before the asthma set in, and 
I know what it means to sit there and give 
out for five hours, and then have the old 
baton-swinger make a pass about my corny 
hold-out on the volume. I thought about 
it a good deal, and I think I have the 
answer—a_ bakelite mouthpiece! 

“The only difference between a Feist ar- 
rangement of ‘Stardust’ and some tin-pan 
alley orchestration of that classic is the 
smoothness that becomes only too lacking 
in the latter. Feist is smooth; smooth as 
silk—or glass. So is the bakelite mouth- 
piece. Glass can be rubbed and polished 
until it becomes the smoothest thing out- 
side of Casa-Loma, and that is the secret 
of this mouthpiece—the silky smooth bore. 
You blow easy; nothing stops the flow of 
air in the valve, and it comes out full. 
This alone should make you want to ‘save 
your breath’ and send for the full dope on 
it. But, look, you get these, too: 
1—Transparent; easy to clean. 

Did you ever bend the insert on your 
old brass piece? Enough said; bakelite 
doesn’t bend. 

3—Easier on the lips: prevents lip sores. 
4—Higher register vibration point. 


to 
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5—Remains warm in cold weather. 

‘Probably asthma wouldn't have hit me, 
had ! had a chance to use a mouthpiece like 
this in the old days of takin’ off the lid in 
the Dixieland manner! 

“Read the enclosed leaflet and see what 
the Teagarden brothers, and other swing 
artists like Chick Webb, think about the 
bakelite mouthpiece. Read it, and send 
eight bucks, brother. You'll save a lot of 
breath, and I know we will both be happy. 
You with the easiest blowing piece ever, 
and me with the eight dollars. 

“Sincerely yours,” 

Sure, I know you can pick a lot of flaws 
in these offerings. There are some evident 
inaccuracies and crudities here and there. 
You and I would have handled the assign- 
ment quite differently, to be sure. But 
you'll have to agree that these letters do 
show some originality, and a fresh view- 
point, which are assets that offset a lot of 
inexperience. 


When a Customer Takes an 
Undeserved Cash Discount— 


Every once in a while someone asks for 
a good letter to use in those cases where a 
customer takes an unwarranted cash dis- 
count. This is one of the chronic problems 
of business, and this form used by the 
Menasha Products Co. handles the situation 
about as well as any I’ve seen lately: 
“Gentlemen: 

‘Let's consider for a moment just why 
cash discount is offered. It is an induce- 
ment, isn’t it, for prompt payment of the 
account? 

“If we were to accept every check and 
allow the discount, no matter when the 
check was sent to us, there really would be 
no point in having terms other than net 
3.) days. The 2% would actually amount 
to a trade discount, and as such would be 
a part of the price. 

“Because we are anxious to have a rapid 
turnover of our accounts receivable, a cash 
discount is offered for prompt payment. 
This discount is to be allowed only if the 
account is paid in keeping with terms 

‘Your check sent us on August 26 pays 
June 2nd and 8th invoices. The discount 
period expired on July 10th. You would 
not want us to offer other accounts more 
liberal terms than you are receiving. At 
the same time, we feel sure that you would 
not ask to be the exception. 

“Therefore, we are returning yout check 
of $71.08, and ask you to send us a cor- 
rected one in the amount of $72.54 If 
you prefer, return the enclosed check along 
with an additional one of $1.46 covering 
the deduction for discount. 

“Other charges that are due tor pay- 
ment were listed on our August 6 state- 
ment. Your check at this time for the net 
amount. of these items will place your ac- 
count in a current condition and enable you 
to take advantage of cash discount in the 
future.” 
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Working with Your Sales Agent 
to Build Volume and Profit 


(Continued from page 32) 


ly fixed. The rate of commission paid 
to manufacturers’ agents should be 
considered carefully. It might vary 
with the product; its character and 
price; the amount of competition from 
other similar products; the amount of 
missionary work required from agents; 
the size of the average sale; the pos- 
sibility of repeat business; and the 
expense to which the agent would be 
put in effectively covering the territory 
in which he operates. 

In any event, the agent should have 
a certain definite commission rate on 
every item in the line. If a manufac- 
turer makes a lower price on a particu- 
lar article to meet competition, or for 
some other reason, he should not 
expect the agent to reduce his rate of 
commission. For example, suppose 
the maximum commission was 10% 
on a certain item and the manufacturer 
reduced the list price. He should not 
be permitted to cut the commission to 
5% on the reduced list price, as is 
sometimes attempted. 

2. Commissions should be paid 
promptly. Manufacturers should see 
that agents’ commission statements and 
checks are sent out promptly each 
month on the day agreed upon. State- 


ments should be clear and concise with 
each separate transaction listed. Since 
manufacturers’ representatives invari- 
ably operate on a straight commission 
basis, and as they must defray daily 
traveling expenses, to say nothing of 
their fixed obligations for office rent, 
payroll, and personal expenses, it is 
only natural that receiving commissions 
is of paramount importance. Nothing 
annoys a representative more than to 
have his commissions held back. 


Beware the Double-Cross 


3. The dge nt’s territory should be 
protected. Manufacturers should give 
their agents complete protection in 
their respective territories, crediting 
them with all sales. There should be 
a thorough understanding on the work- 
ing agreement between manufacturer 
and agent so that the latter may be 
sure that he will receive credit for all 
orders coming from his territory, re- 
gardless of whether they are obtained 
by him personally, or sent direct to 
the factory. 

Nothing makes an agent lose confi- 
dence in a manufacturer more quickly 
than failing to receive credit for orders 
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that he does not take personally. This 
gives him the impression that he is 
being “double crossed.” When an 
agent is sure that he will receive credit 
for all orders, he has the incentive to 
do missionary work which is often 
necessary to introduce a line, with full 
confidence that his interests will be 
cared for. 

This is an important point when it 
is considered that in some lines, par- 
ticularly in the industrial field, agents 
estimate that 25% of their time is 
effective in closing sales and that the 
remainder represents time spent on 
missionary and other work not imme- 
diately productive of sales. 


Sales Helps Count Here 


4. Sales aids should be supplied. 
Sales aids are no substitute for sales- 
manship. They are merely tools in 
the hands of representatives. They 
cannot take the place of human contact, 
and the best they can accomplish is to 
direct sales thinking along planned 
lines that appear to get orders. When 
it is recalled that manufacturers’ agents 
handle more than one product, it will 
be seen that these products compete 
for the agent’s attention chiefly from 
the profit angle. The products easiest 
to sell get the most attention. 

Manufacturers’ agents cannot be ex- 
pected to do sales presentation plan- 
ning equal to that done by manufac- 
turers. Moreover, it is really the manu- 
facturers’ task to point out the merits 
of his product, where it can be sold, 
who prospective buyers may be, and to 
make suggestions as to how these 
buyers may be interested. All this 
requires constant, unremitting super- 
vision of the material that is sent to 
the sales field in the form of promo- 
tional literature. 

It should be pointed out that manu- 
facturers are inclined to regard their 
sales promotion and advertising ma- 
terial independently of the other prod- 
ucts handled by an agent, with the 
result that there is a certain amount of 
duplication in effort and material. 

All this implies that advertising and 
sales promotion and the supplying of 
sales aids to manufacturers’ agents 
must be intelligently worked out. The 
usual material furnished salaried sales- 
men may not suffice for commission 
men. With salaried personnel, the 
shortcomings of inadequate advertising 
and promotion can be compensated 
for, in some measure, by missionary 
work and regular, consistent solicita- 
tion. This is not the case with manu- 
facturers’ agents, who are not legally 
bound to perform missionary work, 
compile reports on prospects, or give 
any one manufacturer’s products pref- 

erence over any others they handle. 
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5. Agents’ correspondence should 
be handled with care. Agents some- 
times feel that correspondence with 
the manufacturers they represent does 
not receive the attention it deserves, 
and that there is an inadequate relay- 
ing of information between agents. 
When a territory has been assigned to 
a manufacturers’ agent he should be 
made a party to all matters arising 
therein. 

For example, if any customer, or 
prospective customer, corresponds di- 
rectly with the factory in hopes of re- 
ceiving different treatment to that if he 
took the matter up with the local rep- 
resentative, it is an advantage to the 
latter to have the home office make it 
clear to the customer that the agent in 
that particular territory is definitely 
responsible for their representation, 
and that all matters pertaining to their 
line should be handled through him. 

The manufacturer, in answering let- 
ters from customers or prospects, 
should always send copies to the repre- 
sentative concerned, to enable the 
matter to be followed up. Such oppor- 
tunities for availing themselves of all 
the various points of contact within 
their territories are always appreciated 
by agents. 


Remember He’s a Busy Man 


6. There should be personal contact 
between manufacturer and agent. It 
is often helpful to have the sales man- 
ager or some other executive from the 
factory make field trips to work with 
agents or their salesmen. This type of 
contact work is especially valuable if 
the agent can be impressed with the 
fact that its purpose is to help 4im to 
do more business. Agents sometimes 
complain that these visits from factory 
executives are merely time-wasters. It 
is also very helpful, though sometimes 
too expensive, to have the representa- 
tive visit the factory and spend a few 
days there, so that he may gain a more 
intimate knowledge of the product, as 
well as personal contact with the 
organization. 

In correspondence with manufac- 
turers’ agents and in the preparation 
of catalogs, mailing prices and sales 
aids it might be well to remember that: 
(1) The agent is busy and will not 
read anything he can avoid. (2) The 
agent’s productive time is “on the 
street.” Do not ask him to be a clerk. 
(3) Orders are more profitable than 
reports on prospects. In requesting an 
agents’ cooperation in such matters, 
make him understand that requests 
will be infrequent and only to help 
the manufacturer prepare better pro- 
motional material and advertising and 
customer data in order that the agent 
may make sales with greater ease. 
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7. Wherever possible encourage 
agents to present your product as a 
member of a group in which his cus- 
tomer is interested. All successful 
manufacturers’ agents represent a 
group of complementary products, any 
of which may act as an entering wedge 
for the rest, but the thought of pre- 
senting all of them as a group, for a 
prospect or customer to consider, has 
never been given the attention it 
deserves. In the industrial field, par- 
ticularly, an individual product may | 
not solve a customer’s problem, but a | 
combination of several may do so. 

Instead of bidding for an agent's | 
time in competition with other prod- 


ucts, the enlightened manufacturer S| 

seeks to develop the sales ability of \ V4 

his agents as an organized tool for : 
One hand 


profitable selling. The theory behind 


operates it 
this somewhat radical departure from 
previously accepted practice is that as iIE™ 
be ffective in selli Ask us to — \ 
agents become more effective in selling | Ov. hrm ‘ 
all the products they represent it be-| pepipoint ; 

° mae Automatic 
comes less necessary for individual | Plan for Pushback 
manufacturers to bid for the agents’ | your aa aa 
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How Slide Films Guide IGA | ‘ 
Dealers in Merchandising | BROWN & BIGELOW 


2 “€ 
(Continued from page 42) | Sat Nomen eg TOS -_ 
The slide film solves his problem by 
showing him how to display them, ar- 
range his point-of-sale advertising, 
and “talk ‘em up” to the housewife. 
Mixed in with it is a clever bit of 
“we sell for profit’ propaganda. 

The baby food film brings out the 
point that the drug stores generally 
have got the jump on grocery stores 
in merchandising prepared canned | 
baby foods. The direct charge is made 
that the grocers have been negligent | 
in merchandising this item. | 

‘Don’t overlook the fact that baby | 
foods are also foods and should be | 
bought in food stores,”’ it reminds the | 
grocers. \) 
Seen in the films are various types 
of customers. Some are smart buyers. 
Others, dumb, need help. Even the 
garrulous, self-centered woman can be 
handled to her own satisfaction by the 
expert who finds profit even in her 
weakness. 

The helpless bride who doesn’t 
know how to buy or to cook, and who 
is despondent because her husband has 
just bawled her out for her lack of 
housewifely abilities, gets a big boost 
from the grocer who learns of her | 
troubles and solves her problems with, 
of course, IGA brands and specialties. 

Over the years the association has 
employed the services of Vocalpix | 
Studios, Wilding Pictures and Jam} 
Handy. 
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ENJOY THE BEST IN 
NEW YORK 


The Ambassador offers 
you a truly fine hotel, 
a distinguished address 
and a convenient location. 
Single rooms from $5.00 
Double $7, Suites $10.00 


Ownership Management 
J}. ©. Thorne & J. |. Atkinson 


Thee ole 
ibdassndid 
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COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 


233 Broadway 
80 Maiden Lane 


Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


56 Pine St. 


33 W. 42nd St. 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


Mample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog 
and brochure. “Information on Sales Contes 
(yperation,”” furnished to sales and advertising 
exeoutives without charge. 

SALES CONTESTS, INC. 


10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 


Sales Management Binders 
Are Now Available 


Are you keeping a complete file of SALES 
MANAGEMENT for ready reference as specific 
problems arise? 

Binders enable you to do this with a minimum 
of time and trouble. Each holding thirteen 
issues, these binders are specially priced at 
only $1.00 each. 


Orders filled promptly. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


20 Lexington Avenue NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Vews Publishes Excellent 
Indianapolis Market Study 


From the billion dollar-56 county radius 
market of which Indianapolis is the pace- 
setting center to the marketing details of 
the city itself, a guide to the buying power 
of that Hoosier empire has just been pub- 
lished. Titled “The Indianapolis Radius,” 
and compiled by the Indianapolis New’s, it 
is one of those well organized studies 
which ranks because of its own excellence 
as well as because of the importance of the 


market interpreted. Three interlocking 
markets are covered: Marion County 
(A.B.C. Indianapolis) with 422,666 popu- 


lation, 13% of Indiana population and 
18.6% of the state’s retail sales; the trad- 
ing area, 20 central counties, including 
Marion, in a 45-mile radius from Indian- 
apolis, accounting for 27.2% of the state 
population and 34.2% of its buying power: 
and the radius, a zone of 36 additional 
counties in a 70-mile radius from Indian- 
apolis, with a total 56-county population 
of 1,885,000, which is 58.2% of the state 
population, and accounts for 60.5% of state 
buying power. 

A section on retail and wholesale outlets 
includes on two condensed pages the es- 
sential buying power and retail sales sta- 
tistics for market determination and com- 
parison work. Merchandising service of 
the News is itemized. A route map of 
the retail trading area shows how principal 
towns in the 20-county zone can be covered 
thoroughly and easily in five trips, each 
starting from Indianapolis. A concluding 
statistical section shows buying power in- 
dices and retail outlets and sales for each 
of the counties and important towns and 
cities of the radius. Newspaper circula- 
tion data, including an income area map 
of Indianapolis, are presented, and the 
book omits linage and comparative news- 
paper data, co ncentrating on portraying the 
market and the News in that market. 

While presenting an orchid to the News, 
SM takes this opportunity to compliment 
that organization on its excellent use of 
Statistical data from SM’s 1937 Survey of 
Buying Power, used throughout to show 
the effective buying income and buying 
power index of counties. Requests for 
this study to Roger M. Reynolds, the In- 
dianapolis News, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cosm~politan Comes in Tenth 
In Survey 


Executives on the mailing list of Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine have been treated— 
and we use the term advisedly—to a most 
interesting series of promotion pieces on 
the Age of Accumulation in recent months. 
One of the best and most recent of these 


is a delightful treatise based on a survey 
among members of a state-wide women’s 
organization. Contrary to most surveys of 
magazine readership and preference, the 
aim of this investigation was to show that 
these ladies did not read or prefer Cosmo- 
politan. \t did—and they do not. In fact, 
Cosmopolitan ranks a good tenth, and 
throws a few hats in the air by way of 
celebration. No other magazines are 
named in this report, which is designed 
merely to show that if you’re looking for 
certain types of readers for your adver- 
tising message, you won't find ’em in Cos- 
mopolitan. Where to find them remains 
a secret, which probably could be pried out 
of Cosmo, but we wouldn't know that. 
When sending for "Did he say 8th? No! 
He said 10th!” ask also for “See for Your- 
self,” one of those transparent slide gadgets 
showing all manner of comparative data 
on magazine circulations by age groups, 
contrasted with the curve of the Age of 
Accumulation as established by Market Re- 
search Corporation of America and other 
surveys, together with facts as to purchas- 


ing ages for various household articles. 
Requests to Malcolm G. Rollins, Cosmo- 
politan, 57th St. and 8th Ave., New York 


City. 


How Farm and City Merchants 
Campaign for Farm Trade 


In a nation-wide investigation on the 
methods used by town and city chambers 
of commerce to attract farmers and their 
trade, Farm Journal came in contact with a 
very live wire of interest, as well as re- 
sults. In a recent booklet describing the 
inquiry and itemizing the methods re- 
ported back from one end of the country 
to the other, the highly interesting plus- 
value of the survey is shown to be the 
setting up of a clearing house of informa- 
tion on the subject, through which FJ is 
now reporting back to chambers of com- 
merce on the methods of promoting retail 
sales to farmers. Any question as to the 
importance of this “farm market’ to the 
towns and cities serving it is shown to be 
one of method, and more methods! <A 
spread summarizes the findings to date un- 
der four headings: Promotion Methods 
Used Inducements Offered : 
Publicity Methods Favored Special 
Services Extended Farmers. Farm Journal 
now finds itself with a truckload of flyers, 
leaflets, posters, special editions of local 
newspapers, samples of every conceivable 
kind of printed trade promotion, and evi- 
dence galore of the proportion of com- 
munity retail trade which comes from the 
surrounding farm territory. This is one of 
the most recent studies on the subject to 
come to our attention, and should be valu- 
able information to executives operating in 
the farm field, or uncertain as to the im- 
portance of the farm field to their own 
sales curve. Requests for "225 Chambers 
of Commerce De fine the Farm Market’ to 
H. F. E. Jeunet, Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia. 


12 Business Men Talk 
advertising 


To Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., : 
agents of Baltimore, our compliments for a 
tremendously effective presentation on the 
power and method of advertising. ‘12 
Successful Business Men Talk” is a book- 
let relating in sincere testimonial form 
the cogent reasons why a number of their 
clients advertise. In addition to the direct 
quotations from company executives, giv- 
ing the “why” of advertising, a descrip- 
tion of the sales problem and the adver- 
tising method used in each case shows the 
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important, but frequently untold, 


equally 
’ Companies cited are Anchor Post 


“how 


Fence, Black & Decker, Crosse & Black- 
well, H. B. Davis, Fidelity & Guaranty 
Fire, Glenn L. Martin, McCormick, Na- 


tional Radio Institute, Sealright, Sherwood 
Bros., United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
Victoria Paper Mills. Recommended to 
advertisers as well as non-advertisers. In- 
quiries to Wilbur N. Van Sant, Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Co., Court Square Bldg., Balti- 


more. 

17th Annual St. Louis Survey 
The 1937 edition of “Standard Market 

Data and New Information about St. 

Louis,” recently published by the Post-Dis- 

patch, will be useful to all advertisers in 

this market, so aptly termed “The Bil- 


lionaria.”” The greater part of the 36- page 
file-size book is given over to analysis of 
the advertising linage, by classifications, of 
the Post-Dispatch and competing news- 
papers. Condensed data in the introduc- 
tory pages give population, standards of 
living, retail outlets, characteristics of 
population for the total area and the 41 
towns and cities in the 40-mile retail trad- 


ing zone. Requests to George Burbach. 
advertising manager, Post-Dispatch, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Detective Magazines Show | 
Man-Market Preferences 

Magazine advertisers, and manufacturers 
of products used or purchased by men, 
will find considerable of interest in a sur- 
vey made among readers of the Fawcett 
Detective Unit, Startling Detective Adven- 
tures and Daring Detective. Based on 
a 21.8% return of some 3,500 question- 


naires (inserted in every hundredth copy 
of the January, 1937, issues) with tabula- 
tion by 1.B.M., the average age of readers 
is shown to be 33.5 years; estimated indi- 
vidual income, $42 per week; home own- 
ership, 24.4%; radio, car, home and 
furniture leading contemplated purchases. 
Product preferences are shown for tobacco 
(pipe only) ; automobiles; radios; kind of 
liquor (not brands) used and prices paid; 
shaving items; hair tonic. Duplication 
with other magazines is itemized, and seems 
to indicate a distinct audience not seriously 
overlapped by any single magazine. For 


copies of “Tickling a Man Where He 
Likes It,’ address Walter E. Knowles, 
Fawcett Detective Unit, 1501 Broadway, 


New York City. 


National Brands Sag in 
Chain Store Advertising 


National advertisers, 
the food field, 
of the Bureau 


especially those in 
should find a recent study 

of Advertising of the 
A.N.P.A. on chain store advertising of 
more than casual interest. Comparing 
January-February chain store advertising 
promoting national brands and ‘“‘field,” or 
non-national and unbranded products, in 
1935, and again in 1937, rather obvious 


trends are indicated as aided and abetted 
by the Robinson-Patman Act. While both 
types of products are off in 1937, the loss 
in national is considerably greater. Con- 
cluding pie-charts show striking differences 
for a number of the 17 classifications 
studied, among them baking powder, 
canned milk, coffee, gelatine desserts, may- 
onnaise, salad dressing, syrup, tea and 
tomato juice. While the study was made 
in a limited field, through the cooperation 
of 20 newspapers, it is advanced as an im- 
portant contribution on the general ques- 
tion of whether national advertisers may 
expect as much advertising cooperation 
from food chains now as formerly. Send 
for "National Names in Chain Store Copy,” 
addressing William A. Thomson, Bureau 
of Advertising, A.N.P.A., 370 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 


TO THE SALES DIRECTOR: 
sales ability increased 400% 
greater income, 


means 
Being able to recog- 
nize the prospect’s buying motives can 


make this increase possible. Free 
information write Karling, Dept. 1A, 
Box 52, Catskill, New York. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


TRIED THEM ALL 
BOOK-CADILLAC WINS 


is verdict of Michigan| 


mining man 


“T’ve tried all the 
better Detroit hotels 
—but my mind’s 
made up now, and 
it’s the Book-Cadil- 
lac for life for me,” 
writes this mining 
executive. So com- 
fortable, so conveni- 
ent! And cheerful 
service that makes 
you feel right at 
home. 


HOTEL 
BOOK-CADILLAC 


DETROIT 
W. J. CHITTENDEN, Jr., 
Resident Manager 


W. 0. SEELBACH, 
Manager 
1200 rooms........ minimum rate $3 
aq National Hotel Management Co., Inc. 
Ralph Hitz, President 
JuLy 
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SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly Organized advertising service of 
27 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal 5 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 

W. BIXBY, 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


HELP WANTED 


SALES COUNSELLOR AND ADVERTISING 
man wanted. Highly trained in systematically 


planning and creating advertising and sales. Must 
be a super salesman and capable of undertaking 
and managing publicity campaigns, and willing to 


come to Baltimore. State experience, age, and 
salary. Perry Advertising Organization, 218 Water 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


A LEADING MANUFACTURER OF _ COM- 
mercial trailers, specializing in building and equip- 
ment of merchandising coaches and assisting cus- 
tomers in planning operating methods and merchan- 
dising applications, has unusual opportunity for 
several unusual salesmen. No salaries—strictly a 
generous comt Mission arrangement in protected ter- 
ritories. Able men, qualified to present an interest- 
ing but somewhat complicated sales proposition to 


big men, who can support themselves during a 
three to six month breaking-in period, will have in 
return valuable franchise with all cooperation of 
the manufacturing organization. Obviously this ad 


is directed to a very limited group of men. Send 


inquiries, which will be handled in confidence, in 
care of Box 543, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 


PHOTO OFFSET 


PLANOGRAPH 


in composing stick—with d 
letters. Save composition on pemeues. Write for 
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YOUNG MAN NOW EMPLOYED, AGE 29, 
with 8 years’ experience as territorial merchandiser, 


field advertising manager and sales promotion in 
the food line desires permanent position with reli- 
able concern. Familiar with retail and wholesale 
grocery trade. Will locate anywhere. Box 545, 
SALES MANAGE MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. 


WHAT ABOUT CANADA? 


Do you need representation in Canada? Adver- 
tiser, whose experience qualifies him for position 
of Sales or Branch Manager, is located in center 
of Canada’s industrial section; nineteen years’ 
selling and sales supervising: Hardware Specialties, 
Metals, Wire Products, Machinery and Supplies, 
Engineering Equipment, British and Con- 
tinental importing experience. Age 37. 

His practical work as and in 
management is supported by study of 
sales management principles markets. Thor- 
Interview 
Box 546, 
New 


etc. 
salesman sales 

intensive 
and 
marketing problems. 
obligation 
420 


ough grounding in 
requested, without 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 


You, N. ¥. 


to you. 
Lexington Ave., 


SALES EXECUTIVE, TECHNICALLY TRAINED 
in wholesale and retail distribution of auto supply 
and food products. Age 31, now employed. Col- 
lege and Graduate School education. Wants con- 
nection as Assistant Sales Manager or large retail 
Store Manager. Enviable record and references. 
Prefers Eastern Division. Box 544, 


SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 


OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER- 
sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 
positions. Each case prepared and executed sepa- 
rately. Employment and identity protected. Mod- 
erate cost. If you have earned over $2,400 yr. 
write Dept. G, Craig & Gravatt, Schaff Bldg., 
Pa. 
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BY RAY BILL 


OLITICAL HOT SPOTS: 


sailing when political leaders, whether local, state 


It is mighty smooth 


or national, can make far-reaching promises of better 
times and better conditions to the mass voters, and can 
fulfill these promises to some extent, even though resorting 
to needle priming with borrowed money. But the sea gets 
choppy and the political skippers behold threatening storms 
when, due chiefly to the lapse of time, it becomes patent 
that some of the broad promises have not and cannot be 
fulfilled; when experience proves much of what has been 
done to have been impractical, and when the con- 
tinuous borrowing of staggering sums, with which to bal- 
ance excessively increased budgets, presses down the open 
market price of billions of dollars of public securities. 

The day of accounting can be put off: that we know. 
But it cannot be averted indefinitely. 

Within recent years, we have witnessed an enormous 
development of class consciousness and of pressure groups 
and we have seen the demands of each faction grow to 
impractical proportions, if the welfare of the other factions 
is also to receive due consideration. Under such circum- 
stances, no political leader, however noble in purpose, 
however able and courageous, can possibly serve all people 
in all ways. We have come to a crossroads. 

The country now appears to face just three alternatives: 
(a) The equivalent of a dictatorship which brooks no 
opposition save that which is promulgated in secret; (b) a 
partisan government dominated by some one faction such 
as labor or the farmers; or (c) a gradual return to the old 
orders of things which was based upon the principle of 
reasonable compromise, arrived at through open debate. 

We suspect that the final authority, namely, the American 
public, is so composite in its make-up and so fundamentally 
fair in its nature that the last-mentioned alternative—order 
through process of reasonable compromise—will prevail. 
But we fear this may not come to pass until the pendulum 
has first swung too far in one of the other two directions 
mentioned. The answer, in this respect, seems to lie in 
how intelligently the leaders of business can put significant 
facts before the American people as a whole. And that is 
a sales job in which industry should enlist the service of 
experts in selling, advertising, editing and public relations. 

Somehow, industry seems able to do jobs which require 
titanic intelligence and ability within the bounds of cor- 


porate or even single industry limits, but manifests stag- 
gering weakness where collective activity is essential. 
The present conflicts between members of Congress and 
between certain Congressional leaders and certain so-called 
“must’’ ideas of the Administration are deeply significant. 
They prove that the inevitable crisis—based upon class, 
vertical and even geographical factions—is already here or 
at least close at hand. And out of the mist and fog 
emerges one great truth: Business cannot successfully fight 
bad principles in government without the support of public 
Opinion any more than politicians can continue to man- 


handle business and social economics without the su p port 


of public opinion. But so long as the arguments are carried 
out between business men and politicians, the business side 
is almost certain to be licked by faction marshalled votes. 

Hence, the great and pressing need for business to do a 
real sales job with the American public. In this con- 
nection, we are pleased to quote our guest editor, T. Harry 
Thompson, of N. W. Ayer & Son, who says: 


Labor wars flame on a hundred fronts. Tear-gas. Rifles. 
Clubs. Even airplanes. The “color guard’ carries not flags but 
incendiary placards. Sirens scream on ambulances, while stretcher- 
bearers carry the wounded and the dead from the batile-sectors. 

State governors hold councils-of-war with police chiefs and labor 
chiefs, while a confused public looks on, reads its newspapers, 
says: “Isn't it terrible!” But the sympathy of that public in the 
mass is with the strikers more often than not. 

For Industry forgot to tell its side of the story when times were 
lush, when workers wore silk shitts, smoked Havana cigars and 
were generally too busy to form picket-lines and smash windows. 
Another American Tragedy! 

Much ground has been lost, but a start in the right direction 
must be made—and made now. The columns of the newspapers 
and the opinion-forming magazines, as well as the channels of 
chain-broadcasting, are open to Industry . . . ready to receive, as 
paid advertising, the story of progress achieved in a thousand 
helds; a story that has been overshadowed by the more immediate 
emphasis on product and plant. 

The human side of Industry would make reading to rival the 
best in the book-stalls. The machine age, yes; but the men behind 
those machines . . . the benefits they have brovght to workers in 
shorter hours, better pay, better housing and transportation. 

The battle rages, but the victor will have Public Opinion on his 
side. That is the way it works in an enlightened country. It is 
late . . . but not foo late. 


To all of which we hope no one will say Amen! until the 
job has been done. For if, as an example, there are to be 
sound, enduring solutions of such issues as sitdown strikes, 
riotous picketing, calling of strikes without provocation, 
intimidation of workers, public accounting of the hundreds 
of millions now being collected by labor unions from 
workers—then the force of public opinion must be applied. 
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We are born 


THE RULE 
OF LIFE 
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People live pretty much to a pattern— 
between 25 and 35, they accumulate most of 
the things they’ll carry with them through life 


You can’t sell vacuum cleaners to college girls, or suburban homes to lads 
doing leg work on their first jobs. Neither can you interest many people 
over forty in living-room suites, refrigerators or cribs! 


BEFORE 25, people, on the average, are unable to buy the things they 
want. Between 25 and 35, Mr. and Mrs. America are at the peak of their 
buying power. During this 10-year span they ‘‘accumulate’’ more of nearly 
every kind of goods than at any other time of their lives. 


AFTER 35, buying slacks off. Children are growing up—the home 


complete. Savings start for the long years ahead. Exceptions there are, 
but they’re the top one per cent, too few to count. 
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Measure your own life with this yardstick. When did you buy your first 
car, your first rugs, your home, your furniture? Cosmopolitan’s careful 
check* of buying ages reveals a heavy concentration in the middle years 
between 25 and 35. 


How can advertisers reach these people who are the best buyers? Cosmopolitan, 
of all the large national magazines, most nearly parallels this great market 
for goods. 
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It selects readers by ages in almost exact proportion to their buying. 
There is no finer advertising medium for reaching and appealing to people 
between 25 and 35 in the ‘‘Age of Accumulation.” 
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* Figures from surveys by Market Research Corp. of America, a leading automobile finance come 
pany, the Starch magazine studies. Detailed data on these and other purchases om request. 


Cosmopolitan 


Copyright, 1937. Hearst Magazines, Inc. §T PEAKS HIGHEST IN THE 3.“AGE OF ACCUMULATION” 


NO BETTER WAY TO KEEP DEALERS IN BUSINESS 


As dealers sell, so sells the factory * Its success is the sum of theirs 


THE 
SALESMANAGER'S 
MEDIUM 


*roduct selling today is largely a retail 
business. It requires localized promotion, 
and that means newspaper advertising— 
the mainstay of retailers. 

Practically everybody reads the news- 
paper. It is the salesmanager’s medium be- 
cause it influences the sale of more merchan- 
dise than any other advertising medium. 

Newspaper advertising packs the punch 
of visual sales appeal. Through it, all the 
style, beauty and selling identity of a prod- 
uct can be dramatized and impressed upon 
the prospective buyer 

No other medium gives such intensive 
coverage of your sales territories as does 
the newspaper No other today enables 
you to fight elbow to elbow with dealers so 
effectively for the maximum business avail- 
able in their territories. 

To help your dealers sell in Chicago, 
place your promotion where their pros- 
pects can see it. 

You can do it effectively through the 
Chicago Tribune which reaches not only 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Tribune Tower, Chicago * 220 E 42nd St., New York 


5-167 General Motors Bldg., Detroit * 820 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 


the cream of the metropolitan Chicago 
market, but practically the entire market 
for your product here. It is read by pros- 
pects in all social and income buving 
groups—and by more prospects than 
can be reached through any other Chicago 
advertising medium. 


Because of its forthright presentation of 


the news, the Tribune has majority cover- 
age of all the families in city and suburbs. 
It reaches practically as many metropolitan 
Chicago families as any two other Chicago 
newspapers combined. 

The capacity of the Tribune market to 
buy your product is high enough to war- 
rant strong localized promotion. No brand 
monopolizes reader preference — no manu- 
facturer has yet saturated Tribune cir- 
culation. 

Per hundred thousand circulation, 
Tribune rates are among the lowest in 
America. 

Your agency or a Tribune representative 
will be glad to present the complete story. 
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